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SAVINCS BANKS DIVIDENDS, 


Citizens’ Savings Bank 
of the City of New York. 


Bank, 58 Bowery, southwest corner of Canal Street. 











DEPOSITORS a:e hereby notified that the Thirtieth 
faterest Dividend, at the rate of SIX PER CENT. per 
annum, will be paid or credited on and after July ‘ist, 
on all sums remaining in bark Ju_y let, 1875, for the num- 
ber of calendir mnths the san e have been cn dep»sit. 

Interest not withdrawn will be credited as an origins! 

it, and entitled to interest from July Ist. Deposits 
p= = or before Saturday, July 1\ th will beir interest 


Jul - by 
e Bank is open om. day for the reception and 
LSND tof money from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M., and on 
te — SATURDAYS, from 10 A. M. to7 P. M, 
Sermovur A. Bunce, 


in German, French and English. 
Manhattan Savings Institution. 


Kk. A. QUINTARD, President. 
Secretary. 
644 and 646 Broad 





y> corner } Bleecker Street, 
Naw Maw Yous, Juue 25tb, 1875. 


Forty-Ninth Semi-Annual Dividend, 


THE TRUSTEES of this INSTITUTION have 
declared the FORTY-NINTH Semi-Annual Dividend to 
Depesitors, at the rate of SIX PER CENT. per annum, 
on all sums (by the rules entitled thereto) remaining on 
deposit on the ist day of July next, payable on and after 
the third Monday in the month. 

Taterest not withdrawn will be credited as principal. 

Deposits will draw interest frem the Ist of January, 
Apni, July and October. 
E J. BROWN President. 
GDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 


C. F. Avorn, Secretary. 


COUPONS PAYABLE. 


Hannibal and St. Joseph 
Railroad Company 


Office of the Hannibal and St. Joseph agg 




















Company, 78 Broadwa 
New Yorx, June 19th, 1875. 
THE INTEREST maturing July Ist, 1875, on the 
Bonds of this Co » also on $3 090,000 ae pe 
State Six Per Cent. known as “‘ The Hannibal an: 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 3, 1875. 








NEW YORK BANKERS, 


FIsEK & HATCH, 
BANKERS 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesuments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erme 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATOH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1865, 

















(Corner of Finch Lane), Thread. 
HEAD OFFICE, | Orne. fo Street; 
arin (AB MSETE cnr 2m 
orrices. {29 Ludgete Hill; 
& 221 Edgwar 
(Fe, Lowndes Terrace, Teaichtebridge. 


Susscripep Caritat...-£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 





Parp-up CaPiTaL_..--. - £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Funp ...---- £170000 0 0 
Directors 
Joun Jonxs, Esq., Chairman. 

Hewry Vieurs East, Esq. (Joaquin De Manena Esq. 

Houmar Lorn, Hag. .* «Kees Bh Varnes, ee 
Wa. McArruvur, Grorez Youna, 
d., M. ny Joan acnimeen, Ting 





Wm. Macnacentax, Esq. 





Manager: 
Atrrep Gzeorex Kunnepr. 


Secrdary—C. J. Wonrn. 


Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such moderate rates of ion as shall be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
Che interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates en daily balances, and - made up on the 30th June 

and 31st December in each yea: 

Demand a and Exchange 1 honored a A 4 


proved p 
against first-class Securities negotiable in Ba om 


ened 
ereanti le and Marginal Credits are ae as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 








St. Joseph issue,” will be AT on and after the Ist day of 


zaly, a” on a 


JOHN P, ACKER, Treasurer. 


m of the proper Coupons, at the | trai 





hed when issued by Clients, and eve 
costptien ot general Banking Bus 


The Officers and Clerks of the Bank are pledged not to 
Sesiose the transaction of any ot ite customers, 


de- 
ess 











OFFIOES: 
14 & 16 South. William Street. 








NEW YORK BANKERS. 


———— 


NEW YORK BANKERS, _ 








Duncan, Sherman & €o., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassan Streets, NEW YORK, 


1ssUB 
JIROULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 


AVAILABLE Le — THE PRINOIPAL OI1TIES 
OF THE WOR 


CRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE PAOIFIC COAST. 


ACOOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 





KOUNTZEH BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


WALTER T. HATCA, NATH’L W. T. HATCH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. | Member Stock Exchange. 


’|W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


DEALERS IN 


United States Securities, 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONSS AND GOLD 


Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment. 


Liberal Arrangements made with Banks an 
Dauuxers. 
Special Attention paid to Orders for Investment. 


Greenebaum Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, 


i Nassau Street, N. Y., 


CORNER OF WALU STREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Issue Drafts and Credits on Europes 


AND MAKE 
Cable Transfers 
ON EUROPE AND CALIFORNIA. 


MEN AND IDIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 
A Dictionary of Terms used on the 
American Bourse. 


eee A CONSERVATIVE PLAN OF 
RIV. = BANKING 
A COMPLETE List 0 F DEFAULTED R. R. BANKS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN STOCKS, BUNDS AND GOLD, 
a THE a OF IHE 


TREET ; Also, 

A SERIES OF SKETCHES ‘OF THE CHARACTER 
ISTICS OF THE 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF WALL STREET 
72 Pages. Sent free to any address. 

JOHN HICKLING & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
72 BROADWAY, NEW *ORK, 




















‘| BROWN BROTHERS & C0 


H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, 


49 WALL STREET, N.Y., 

Transact a general BANKING business, 

Deal in INVESTMENT Securitees, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 

STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 

FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 
e@- Dividends and Coupons Collected... 
Interest Aliowed on Deposits. 


HENRY 0. WILLIAMS, FRANK E, WILLIAMS: 
B. D. SKINNER. 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & C0, 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia and America. 
Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 


graphic transfers of money on Kurope and 
California. 








59 Wall Street, NEW YORK; 


issue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantce of repayment, Ciroular 
Credits for Travelers in Dollars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘Sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 
THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMEROLAL OREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
[HIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITATM AND 
(RELAND. 


(HOBLAUCH & LICHTENSTEIK, 


BANKERS, 
37 Broad Street, 


New York. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and Issue Letters of Oredit on 
ali principal cities of poe 
Open Oredits on SHAN _— and YOKOHAMA. 


er tenens KNOBLAUOH, 
Ceneral Partners.... wf PAUL LIOHTENSTELN, 


Special Partner.—DEUTSOHE BANK, Berlin. 
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__NEW PUBLICATIONS. — 





A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Mas Lovise CuanpieR Movttoy, author of 
‘* Bed-Time Stories,’ but better known as the 
Brilliant Literary Correspondent. ** L. C. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to St. Nicnoxas : 

‘*Sr. Nicnoias seems to ime, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world has 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials running at once, by 
two such authors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Lirrze Women’ 
was the most popular book since ‘ Uncie Tom's 
Canin,’ and already ons can see that the ‘ Erour 
Cousins’ must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit —first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Sunveyor,’ I 
like bim so much ia January, that I sm deter- 
mined to make his further acquaintance, 

** But, after all, the ‘Ereutr Cousins’ and the 
Youne Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
8 Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in Sr. Nicnoias 
nd makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 

made a salon, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alike by her speech aud by 
her silence.”’ 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 

J.T, Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun 
in Sr. Nicnoxas, gives a true picture of life on 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-natare 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it has the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power amoung the boys of America. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 

Has some very strikihg features—a beautiful 
frontisprece, ‘‘The Marmosets,” from one of 
Sin Epwix Lanpseer’s paintings ; and ‘+The 
ce Boat Song,” from Hans Bainken—set to 
music by Georar J. Huss; a Valentine St :\ 
by Susan Cooimpez ; an Article on the M nr- 
facture of Valentines, with hints how to + »te 
them — besides the usual charming variety in its 
contents. 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year's subscription to Sr. NicHoxas, price 
only $3.00. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's aubscription and Vor, Ove, Bounp, 
with a year's subscription to Scripyer’s Monru- 
LY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. Post- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
BooxsE.Lens and PostmastERs. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 
THE REMINGTON WORKS 
Pa atts 
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THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 
A'T VIENNA, 1873 


The Urenest Onper or ‘* MepaL” AWARDED aT 
THE EXposirtion. 


No Sewing Machine Receivea a Higher 
Prize 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 

1.—A New Invention Tuoxoven.y Testep and secured 
by Letters Patent. 

2.—Makes a perfect Lock sr1ToH, alike on both sides 
on all kinds of goods 

3.—Runs Liouwr, Smoorn, Nowe ess and Rarip—best 
combination of qualities. 
-— Durnaeie— uns for Years without Repairs, 

5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Sitching in 
4 superior manner. 

6.—Is Most easily Managed by the operator. Length of 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can b 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, torming the 
stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam 
or Lever Arms. Has tne Aulomaac Drop Feed, which 


tnsures uniform length of stitch at any speed, Has our new 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle 
bar and prevents injury to thread. 

S.—Consravetion most careful and rintisuepD. |i is 
Manutactured by the most skillful and experience 4 mecha: + 
tes attle celebrated REMINGION ARMORY, ILION 
N. Y. New Yorm Uthoe NO 6 MADISON 8QUAR 
Koprs” bt) mee 





Harrison’s Young Ladies’ Journal, 


ON. 


i.) 


HON! T 





POIN’ LIMOGES, MEDIZVAL und all Fancy 
Braids. TRACINGS and WORK BEGUN. Linen Lace: 
THREADS, &c. Supplied by Mure. GURNEY, at the 
lowest Imported prices, 186 Atlantic Street, BROOK- 
LYN, L. L.; N.Y. P. 0. Box 3527. 

GS INSTRUCTION BOOKS in all the above Laces, 
SAMPLE3 and PRICE LISTS, 25 cents. 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 

to appear each hair just i-suing trom the skin, the 
hair being quae ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 

BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instant No disappoint 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad d es, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. ld 
and properly applied at LATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 




















W. A Batehelor’s Curative Ointment 
wmmediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 





A BRILLIANT NOVEL, 


SUMMER RETREATS. 








BY 


}) W. DE FOREST, 


Author of “Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.” 


NOW READY, 


WETHEREL AFFAIR! 


$1.75 
1.00 


One Vo'tame, 8vo., Cloth, 
Paper Cover, 





“ It will be a hardened novel reader who sha.l not find 
this story bright and fresh.””— Nation, New York. 


‘A most natural, humorous, and piquant love story ° 
. ¥. Tribune. 


“* He is to-day Lag be: ablest American novelist’, 
—Galazy Magazine, New York. 


“ Overland, by J. W. De Forest, places the author in 
he front rank of American writers of fiction.” —Saturda; 
Evening Gazette, nm. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
OVERLAND, By J. W. De Forest, 
A FAIR SAXON By Justin McCarthy, 


[HE ROSE OF DISENTIS, From the German of 
Zschokke, ee a ae ee 


LADY JUDITH, By Justin McCarthy, 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 


- $10 
1 00 


1 00 
1 00 





W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil RECENT NOVELS. 
rn the Hair. The best _ Oil in ~~. . ht we to Visit Her, “ " $1 00 
W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice {f,2°\na| The Ordeal for Wives, - - - 100 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath.| Archie Lovell, - - = - 100 
W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique,| Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,- - 100 
Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or Susan Fielding, bi i 4 1 00 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- Philip Earnsclifte, @ a - 100 
yo tay Tanga Street. New York, and by all druggists. A Vagabond Heroine, “ fs 15 
—— | Miss Forrester, - - - - 100 


FREDERICK BROWN, 
IMPORTING, CHEMIST. 





Either of the above sent by maul, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadwav. New York. 





MANUFACTURING 
& DISPENSING 

N. E. Corner Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOLE PROPRIETOR AND MANUFACTURER 
- OF 


ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER, 

CHOLERA MIXTURE. 

PRESERVED TARAXACUM JUICE, 

MUTTER’S COUGH SYRUP, 

BITTER WINE OF IRON, 

COOPER’S ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS, 

CHAPMAN'S ANTI-DYSPEPTIC PILLS 

WISTAR’S COUGH LOZENGES, (from 
original prescription.) 

MRS. HARVEY'S COUGH SYRUP. 

DENTIFRICE, in Bottles, 


DENTIFRICE, in Tin Canisters, suitable for 


Travelers, 


ARABIAN RACAHOUT, in convenient bottles 


p ACENT FOR 
E. DEJARDIN’S SYRUP RED ORANGE, 
OF MALTA, 
None Genuine without my name as Agent on the Label, 


BROWN’S 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, W. 
S, MAW, SON & THOMPSON, 
12 Aldersgate St., E. C. 
F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
37 Newgate St., E. C. 
G. VOSS, HAMBURG, 
E. DEJARDIN, PARIS, 


| LONDON, 


| 


21 Johannis Strasse, 
2 Avenue de I’Opera, 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, is called 
to the Price List of 
ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 


Which will be mailed on application. 





“MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good sSecond-FTiand 


and Milisfit 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS, OLL CLOTHS, 
MATTINGS, &c., very cHEapP, at the old place, 


412 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORE. 


| (SIDE ENTRANCE.) 
aa, KP” Goods sent to,any part of the Country Free of Charge. gry 


‘In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and European 
Magazines.” ‘he News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


‘Why not Subseribe 


THE GALAXY 


For 18752 





IT Is THE 


Best American Magazine 


No Family can Afford to do Without it. 
IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED (N 
THE COUNTRY. 





Price $4 per year. Send for Prospectus. 


‘*It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines,’’— Hzpress, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 


THE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Mazvazine. 
“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phiéay 
saphia Press. 





Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 
eure such a Monthly Visitan: for 
the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 





lt ean be h.d with either “ Harper’s Weekly” or 
“ Harper’s Bazar,” or * Appleton’s Weekly,” or “ The 
altion” for Szv+x Dottars per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 





COZZENS’ 
WEST POINT HOTEL, 


Opened on or about the Ist of June. 





For furtber particulars address EDWARD 
OOZZENS, Wasr Pour, New York. 


GLEN PARK HOTEL, 


WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. 


This well-known honse, t» which is attached 
a vaLuaBLe MINERAL anp MAGNETIC Spano, 
ased for drinking and bathing, and which can 
accommodate over 200 guerts, i3 situated withio 
a few minutes’ walk of Seneca Lake and the 
famous Watkins Glen, and is now open for visit- 





Stora. able first-class and charges moderate. 


P, W WAUGH, Proprietor 


Highland House, 


GARRISON, N. ¥., 
Will open June Ist. For particulars apply to 
Grand Union Hotel, 42nd Street, and 4th Ave- 
ou, N. Y. G F. & W. D. GARRISON. 


MOUNT MANSFIELD HOTEL 


STOWE, VT. 
N. P. KEELER, Manager. 








THIS POPULAR SUMMER RESOR! REOPENED 
JUNE Isr, 1875. 





250 rooms The rooms are large and airy, lighted with 

. Billiard rooms, bowling alleys, croquet grounds, 
theatre and telegraph office. A ca’ road is 
constructed to the summit of Mount Mansfield, where 
there is an excellent hotel. The walks and drives are 
unsui . The hotel will be kept in first-class style. 
Stages run to and from Watérbury in connection with all 
trains. An addition of 55 rooms since last season. 


Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J,, 
with addition of 130 rooms, will open on June 
lst. Apply at the House, or to F. A. HAMMOND, 
Hotel Koyal, Sixth Avenue and 420d Sireet, 
v. Y¥. D 8. HAMMOND, Prcprietor, 


PARK HOUSE, 
SUMMIT, New Jersey, 


(One hour’s ride by Morris and E-sex R. BR. Five 
minotes’ walk from Depo'.) 











An extension of fifty bedrooms has been lately 
added ; modern improvements and neatly fur- 
vished, Kupt ag a firet-clace family hotel. It is 
10w ready to show rooms for tie season. Apply 
'o J. RIERA, Proprietor 


SANDS POINT HOTEL, 


SANDS POINT, L. L., 


Will open on May Ist for Sommer Guests. Steim, 
er S:awanhaka leaves Peck Slip dally at 4 and 
38id Street, E R., at 4:16 P.M  Retorning, 
leaves Sands Point at 7:50 A. M. 

G. DUNSPAUGH. 


Sweet Springs, 


MONROE COUNTY, West Virginia. 








This delightfal summer resort will b+ open 
for the accommodation of visitors on the 16th 
of June. No establishment is its tuperior in 
point of comfort or elegance of its appoiatments. 
Charges per day, $3; per week. $17 50; per 
month of twenty-eight days, $60. Excurs on 
tickets at reducea rates, good for the eeason, by 
the Penneylvania Central or Baltimore and Okio 
Railroads. 

Parties or families desiring to make arrange- 
ments for the eeavon will please address 
CAPTAIN I. H. FREEMAN, as above. 


THE WEST END HOTEL, 
FORT WASHINGTON, 


OPPOSITE THE PALISADES 








This bijou establishment, now open, is accessible by 
steam, from all business centres in Forty-five minutes. 
Baths and Croton Water in all the rooms. 


CHARLES H. SHELLEY, Proprietor. 








WV hitestone House, 
WHITESTONE L. I. 





Being entirely renovated and newly furnished, 
will be opened on June let, 1875, Every room 
electric bells, &c. 





has gas, 








———— 








THE ALBION. 























S 














NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 3, 1875. 








Unbeloved. 


BY GERALD MASSEY. 





Like a tree beside the river 
Of her life that runs from me, 
Do I lean me, murmurin: ever 
Mg fond love's idolatry; 
And I reach ont hands of blessing, 
And I stretch out hands of prayer, 
And with passionate caressing, 
Waste my life upon the air. 
In my ears the syren river, 
Sings, and smiles up in my face, 
But forever and forever 
Rans from my embrace. 





(From the Cornhill Magarine.) 


MISS ANGEL. 





BY MISS THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER IV.—( Continued.) 


“He is in mourning for his mother; he toldme so; 
he is not black, nor is he mute,” and then she regained 
her temper and smiled. “I assure you tha the can 
pay the most charmingly turned compliments.” 

“That I do not doubt,” said Antonio, sarcastically ; 
“and who, then, is the one thorn in your bed of roses ?” 

“She is his Excellency’s cousin,” said Angelica. 
“Lady Di; they call her Di. Is it not an ugly name ? ” 

“TI can well believe that Di is not so pretty as An- 
gelica,” said old Kauffmann, proudly. 

“And that Angelica knows it well enough,” said An- 
tonio. His voice was harsh and grating, his 77’s rolled, 
his sentences ended like the sound of a drum, but An- 

1 was not afraid of him. Sometimes, poor fellow, he 
onged to make her fear him, im despair of any other 
hold upon this sweet and wayward creature. 

Wayward was scarcely the word to apply to the 
young painter ; but she was different to different peo- 
ple. The people she loved knew her really as she was 
—constant and unchanging ; the people who loved her, 
alas! saw Angelica as she chose to let them see her. 

With all her sweetness of disposition, her kindness of 
nature, they instinctively felt, they knew not why, that 
some light barrier lay between them—intangible, insur- 
mountable. Half her life was real and practical, and 
inspired by good sense ; the other half she spent in a 
world of her own creating—so Antonio said. She 
placed her friends there, saw them enacting the parts 
she had bestowed upon them—some heroic, some senti- 
mental ; she would allow them no others in her mind— 
she herself, spoiled child that she was, ruled in this 
kingdom—almost believed in its existence. Once when 
she was young and romantic, she had even thought that 
she might have shared her reign there, and that Anto- 
nio, dressed, curled, successful as he deserved to be, 
dear, discontented old friend, might have been the king 
of her fancy land; but that was years ago, when she 
was fifteen, before her mother died, and before she 
knew the world as she now did. And yet Antonio need 
not have been so jealous, no one had supplanted him. 
Never was sentiment more distant from a maiden’s 
heart than from Angelica’s ; if, as she said, sentiment 
there was, it was for nature only, reflected through her 
own mind, or by other people’s Hight. It was fceling for 
the painted sunlight within the walls of the old palaces 
and churches, for the golden stream without; for the 
evening and the morning, andthe noble ascension of 
midday, when the shadows struck straight and black, 
when the pigeons with a flash flew across the basking 
Piazza, when the bells swung their multitudinous clap- 
pers, awakening the people asleep, among the steps aud 
archways ; it was for Tintoret sometimes ; for Titian 
always ; delicious evening upon the water, for the 
moon now rising from beyond, the Great Canal in front 
of their windows, “ hushing itself with silver silence.” 
One moon ray gleamed upon the flagon of wine old 
Kauffmann was bringing out for their supper. 

These people supped Venetian fashion, at about ten 
o’clock, and Angelica stood thoughtfully looking at 
their meal of bread and fruit and of cold fish, served 
in a cracked Riviera dish, that Antonio had once 
brought home from old Morosco’s store. 

“Do you remember,” she said, “ when we dined 
with my uncle Michael, in his farmhouse, and the 
= gt came in and sat beside me, and I complained ? 

Vho would have thought then that I should sit next 

an ambassador at table, father ?” 

“And who will say that you may not have to dine 
with a goatherd again ?” said Antonio, smiling. 

“1 prefer the ambassador,” said Miss Angel, saucily. 


Then she went on, “I must go to market to-morrow|Lady W., who was indeed strangely transformed. 
morning, the ambassadress has set her heart upon|‘See here, Diana; shall I be recognized? What will 


coming with me,” 


CHAPTER V. 
GOLD AND SILVER FISH. 
The cima was in the sky next morning when An- 
— opened her eyes ; she went to the window. A 
awn of burnished aromatic light had gathered round 
the sleeping town, whose domes and spires struck 
with sharp distinctness upon the sky. San Zaccharius 
and San Sane were receiving their silent morning 
benediction. Then the bells ring, the light brightens. 
In Venice the sun rises to the sound of a trumpet, and 
the new day is ushered in triumphant, to a delightful 
reverberating clamor of bells and voices, and street- 
cries from every quarter of the town. Angelica 
dressed herself to a gay variety of music. Her father 
called her into the little sitting-room, and they break- 
fasted together, at a table by the open window. 
The sunshine is warm and comforting, sumptuous 
lights glittering from the Grand Canal make diversion 
on the shabby walls of the little room. There are 
grapes for their breakfast, brown bread, and cups of 
coffee, for which old Kauffmann is famous, and now 
it is time for Angelica to seek her protectress again. 
The old father calls a gondola, walks with her to the 
door, as it is his custom, and sends her on with a 
blessing. 
When Angelica reached the palace, she found that 
the ambassadress was still in her room, closeted with 
her maid; piles of silk and satin robes and mufflers 
were lying in disorder upon the chairs ; the lady’s 
temper is also somewhat ruffled—the maids are in de- 
~ oy no one can suit my lady’s taste that morning. 
hey cannot understand this fancy ; uothing is plain 
enough in all the vast asortment ; a black petticoat 
without fringe or trimming, a chintz wrapper, a plain 
lace veil—with some difficulty these things are brought 
from the depths of lumber drawers. 
Angelica, after wandering about the empty rooms, 
exchanging a stiff greeting with Lady Di, her antago 
nist, settled down at last in the corner of the great 
marble hall, where her easel had been set ‘by Lady 
W.’s desire. My lord, on his way to his gondola, 
stopped for a minute to greet the young painter ; he 
is followed by his little daughter, who runs out 
through one of the great windows which open to the 
terraced gardens outside. They are lined with orange- 
trees, pomegranates are growing in the great pots of 
Italian clay; there are two ilex-trees, of which the 
leaves are showering pointed shadows, some crisp, 
some delicately reticulated upon the avenues. At the 
eud of the walk a fountain flows. Diana the elder is 
sitting on the marble steps ; little Charlotte, Lady 
W.’s second daughter, is coming across the avenue. 
There is a splash of midddy waters. Little Charlotte 
has picked her cousin a handful of sweet verbena- 
leaves, and sits beside her on the low step with folded 
hands. Angelica looks up from her ideal paradise, 
and sees the two sitting there among olive-shadows 
and ilex-winds in this quaint and peaceful garden. 
She straightway weaves it all up into some picture in 
her mind, adds a column, a drapery makes up some 
feeble composition, as she has been taught to do. 
Antonio would tell me to add nothing—to paint them 
as they are, thinks Angelica. But that is only An- 
tonio’s craze. Caracci and Guido, my great masters, 
have taught me to see the ideal beauty that reatity 
suggests; and once more she falls to work upon her poor 
little flimsy fancies—cut paper flowers upon the altars 
of art. It is at any rate a peaceful state of mind in 
which the young painter works on, listening from afar 
to the voices from the city; when they cease, there is 
the sound of the fountain plashing with a tender per- 
sistent lap,and brimming to the edge of the little 
stone basin; sometimes she hears the voices of the ser- 
vants at their work, sometimes the fall of an oar comes 
to her with the fountain’s ripple. If Angelica 
stretches from her corner, she sees the palaces cluster- 
ing white, and the line of water very blue beyond the 
brown piles of brick and straggling sprays of ivy. 
The ilex sheds its aromatic perfume, light struggles 
through the waters of the fountain. 

From time to time, the little girl comes up to peep 
at Angelica’s paint-box—at the steady paint-brush 
working on ; then she runs back; her very steps stir 
sleeping perfumes among the leaves. These stiange 
sweet scents from the garden are a poem in them- 
selves, now fresh, now ravishing into utter fragrance. 
The child becomes impatient of it all at last; she pulls 
a long branch, and begins to beat at all this sleeping 
monotony. 

“Take care, child; what are you about?” cries a 
voice, less modulated than usual. Little Charlotte 
runs away frightened, and the ambassadress, some- 
what put out by the difficulties of her toilet, appears 
upon the terrace issuing from a side-door, and stands, 
tapping her httle foot impatiently, at the window 
where Angel is at work. 

“Are you ready ?” said Angel, looking up. She 
had the rare gift of never losing her presence of mind, 
and other people’s flurries did not affect her greatly. 

“ T have had endless diffieulties with my dress,” said 





be thought of me if Iam recognised ?” 


“That you do not look near so well as usual,” said 
Lady Diana, coming up. 

“But why should you not be recognized?” said 
Angelica, painting on. 

“A basket!” cried Lady W., suddenly, without 
listening to either of them. “Do, child, go and ask 
Mrs. Meadows for a basket. I will carry a basket on 
my arm, and my sweet Kauffmaun, you can make the 
purchases, Ah! Diana! I know who ought to be 
with us. Why is not Mr. Reynolds of the party ?” 

“ Because he is in England, and better employed,” 
said the matter-of-fact Lady Di, very shortly. 

The gondola was waiting as usual at the corner ; it 
took them but a very little way, and landed them on 
one of the quays. Lady W. glided out, followed b 
Angelica, The pavement was, as usual crowded. 
The sun was deliciously white and hot, and a man 
with pomegranates stood opposite the broad steps 
that led from the water. Angel knew her way across 
the bridge, with all the people crowding so lazily and 
swinging their slow measured pace, which seems to 
float with the waters of the canal. A woman stops 
short, leans over the rail, and slowly eats a bunch of 
grapes, dropping the stem into the water. Then they 
come into a beautiful arched and Byzantine shadow 
(bow many hundred years old is the shadow, the arch- 
way?) A dishevelled statue, with black hair and a 
wan brown face, is leaning against a well. As Ange- 
lica passed with her companion, the figure moved its 
rags, and looked hard into their faces. They seem to 
cross a century of centuries, as they pass under deep- 
blue skies, and so through back streets come into the 
market. 

All the pictures out of all the churches were buying 
and selling in their busy market ; Virgins went by, 
carrying their Infants; St. Peter is bargaining his silver 
fish; Judas is making a low bow to a fat old monk, 
who holds up his brown skirts, and steps with bare 
legs into a mysterious black gondola that had been 
waiting by the bridge, and that silently glides away, 
Lady W. was enchanted, admired, and exclaimed at 
everything. 

“Now for our marketing,” she said, ‘ Angelica, 
where does one buy fish?” As she spoke, she sud- 
denly exclaimed at a girl who came quietly through 
the crowd, carrying her head nobly above the rest. 
It was a sweet, generous face. “What a beautiful 
creature! Brava, brava!” shrieked Lady W. The 
girl hung her sweet head and blushed. titian’s, mos 
ther, out of the “ Presentation,” who was sitting by 
with her basket of eggs, smiled and patted the young 
Madonna on her shoulder. “They are only saying 
good things ; they mean no harm,” said the old 
woman. 

Then a cripple went along on his crutches; then 
came a woman carrying a beautiful little boy, with a 
sort of turban round his head. Angelica put out her 
hand and gave the child acarnation as he passed. One 
corner of the market is given up to great hobgoblin 
pumpkins; tomatos are heaped in the stalls; oranges 
and limes are not yet over; but perhaps the fish-stalls 
are the prettiest of all. Silver fish tied up in stars 
with olive-green leaves, golden fish, as in miracles; 
noble people serving. ‘There are the jewelers’ shops 
too, but their wares do not glitter so brightly as all 
this natural beautiful gold and silver. Lady W. 
bought fish, bought fruit. She would have liked to 
carry home the whole market. 

There was one little shop where an old Rembrandt- 
like Jew was installed among crucifixes, crystals, old 
laces, buckles, and jimcracks of every description, A 
little silver chain hanging in a case in the window took 
the ambassadress’ fancy. “I should vastly like a talk 
with that picturesque old man,” said she. “ Did you 
ever see anything so venerable ?” 

Angelica smiled. “I know him very well; he is one 
of my patrons. His name is Giuseppe Morosco; but 
he is not so wise as his looks.” 

The two ladies made their way in with some diffi- 
culty; for the place was narrow and crowded with 
things. Angelica shook hands with the old broker 
quiet unaffectedly; he was surprised to see her come 
to buy instead of to sell. When she asked the price 
of the silver beads, the old Rembrandt brought out a 
pair of glistening brass scales, in which he gravely 
weighed the chain. <A priest and an old wife came 
from a corner of the inner shop to watch; the bargain 
might have been prolonged, if Lady W. had not put 
down a bit of shining gold upon the old brown 
counter, 

“You must always wear this chain for my sake, and 
in remembrance of to-day,” she said, turning to Angel, 
and with her quick gentle hands she flung the silver 
beads over the ycung girl’s head. 

For an instant the silver flashed in the darkners} 
then the silk broke, and the shower fell all about the 
room, 

“You see your kindness is everywhere,” said 
Angelica, gratefully, as she stooped to gather the roll- 
ing beads from the floor of the shop 

CHAPTER VI 
ANGEL AND HER FRIENDS. 
The ambassadress was charmed with the girl—her 
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sweetness, her intelligence, and her bright artistic soul. Ito her; she herself seemed to have found some new 
This lady, who was not troubled by diftidence of judg | power of seeing and feeling and enjoyment; the very 
words of art seemed to gain in beauty and in meaning. 
It is almost impossible to write the charm of some of 
those long days following one by one, floating from 
light to light, moons and stars slowly waning, to ten- 
der break of dawn, melody of bells calling to the old 
churches with the green weeds drifting from their 


ment, invested wl atever she took an interest in with a 
special grace, and the persons who frequented her in-| 
timacy invariably responded to her lead. Count de 
Horn, that silent and somewhat melo-dramatic per- 
supages seemed usually too much absorbed in his 
hostess when he called to notice any one else, but he 

ravely allowed that the Kauffmann was charming. 
His Excellency, who always followed his wife’s lead, 
was enthusiastic too, and, busy as he was comprsing 
watches, and arranging everybody’s affairs, he found 
time to have his picture painted by the girl, upon 
whose shoulders his lovely wife had cast her own 
—— mantle. ‘So it happened that Angelica 

auffmann, a painter’s daughter, had become the 
friend and companion of no less a person than the wife 
of the English ambassador in Venice. She found her- 
.self suddenly acopted by this impatient and beautiful 
woman, and introduced into a world which she had 
only suspected before, although she may have invented 
it for herself in former day-dreams. She painted the 
ambassadress and the children, Lady Diana did not 
like her pictures, and would not have her portrait 
taken, so the ambassadiess told Angelica (and Lady 
Diana’s manner plainly corroborated the statement) ; 
but whatever poor Lady Diana may have felt, the am- 
bassadress was unchanging. 

The damask — would come at all hours of the 

day, silently sliding to steps near the little house 
_ where Angelica was living. Old John Joseph was not 
- unaware of the advantages to be derived from such 
tronage. This was not the first time that they had 
ived with great people. lad not Angelica painted 

Monsignor Nevroni, at Coma? His Eminence the 

Cardinal-Bishop of Constance ? Had they not stayed 

with him in his palace, and been treated as guests ? 

Was not Angelica conferring a favor upon those who 

patronized her? Had not the great Winkelman ac- 

corded her distinguished interest and friendship when 
they met on their travels? No one who ever knew 
her parsed her by unnoticed; and she was work, old 

Kauffmann would say—the daughter and pride of his 

old age. 

Antonio’s sarcastic forebodings would be cut very 

. short by the old man. 

“Eh ! it is good for her to make friends; now is the 
time; she will get magnificent orders.’ You can’t 
give her orders, Antonio, my poor fellow; you never 
get one from year’s end to year’s end.” 

The old painter had failed himself, and did not dis- 
guise his failure. He was ambitious not for his Angel; 
in some vague way he had come to consider her works 
and her success his own. When people praised her, 

‘and wondered at her courage and application, her fa- 
ther tacitly assumed the whole credit. “ A good girl 

—good girl,” he would say. “She has inherent genius, 
~ and she has been carefully taught; but she must work 
_ and deserve her success;” and the girl sweet, bright 
Obedient, wilful at times, but unaccustomed to the 
parential rule, never thought of rebelling against 
somewhat arbitrary decisions, which condemned her to 
such unremitting toil, She loved her work—she was 
not afraid of fatigue; her health was delicate, but she 
was of good constitution, full of life and vitality, and 
able to endure. Her temper was very sweet—a little 
wilful perhaps to other people, but she bore her fa- 
ther’s reproofs with the greatest sweetness. His love 
made it all only a part of love, and when he admired, 
and thought her work marvellous, Angel only said 
humbly to herself that there was never such a tender 
foolish old father as hers, and she would laugh and 
make some happy little joke, and go her way un- 
scathed, 

The old priests, too, with their solemn hyperbeles 
and compliments had all seemed so much a matter of 
course that she never seriously attended to any one of 
their long winded laudations. It was as much a mat- 
ter of course as the scrolls on the frames of her picture. 
But this new state of things was very different. She 
felt curiously excited—unlike herself; she was a cre- 
dulous woman; surely there was some meaning in all 
these compliments, in M. de Horn’s expressive looks, 
and Lady W.’s unconcealed admiration. It was a new 
experience altogether—delightful, intoxicating. The 
sweet English voices with their guttural notes struck 

er ear very pleasantly; it seemed to Angelica like the 
sound of the water answering to the oar. 

She had made more money in this last week than in 
all the month; she had been at work in the gallery be- 
fore, but she felt as if she loved these kind 
friends new for their kindness far more than 
for what she could gain from them. ‘Those 
occhi azzurri, of which her old friend wrote, so bright, 
80 placid, danced with happiness; it was all new, all 
delightful. When she was tired of sitting and being 


painted, Angelica’s patroness would carry her ofl on| 


long expeditions from church to church, from picture 
to picture. It was a curious restless love of art that 
seemed to possess Lady W., and one which Angelica 
could not altogether understand. But however this 
might be, life, which had been astruggle for existence 
hitherto, suddenly became complete in itself and easy 











lintels and crannies. 


Are they falling into ruin, those old Italian churches? 
Are the pictures fading from their canvass in the 
darkened corners? I think they have only walked 
away from their niches in the chapels into the grass- 
There is. the broad back on 
Tintoretto’s Virgin in that sunny corner; her pretty 
attendant train of angels are ati play upon the grass. 
There is Joseph standing in the shadow with folded 
Is that a bronze—that dark lissom figure lying 
motisnless on the marble step that leads to the great 
entrance. The b.onze turns in its sleep; a white dove 

ying out of the picture by the high altar with 
i is it only one of the old 


grown piazzas outside. 


arnis. 


comes fl 
sacred lights illumined; 
sacristans’s pigeons coming to be fed? 


beaten steps a fisherman is mooring his craft. 


ing out into the world, 


in any way? 
“ Antonio ! 


He is always with us. 
to think of falling in love with him. 
never to mention anything so absurd again. 


marry such a true friend as Antonio.” 


n stly. 


gether ina noble temple of art. My dear creature, 


any account ; come, let us go and look at it. 
judge whether or not he has good taste in art.” 


dous bricks upon the depths. 


painter to herself. 


into these solema enclosures. 


the doges resting from their rule. They 


hooked noses. 


life, and the steps of the easy-going Venetians. 


out. 


suddenly stopped and began to dance upon the marb 


into the Piazza. 


touched. 
“Poor little wretches,” said the ambassadress 
“there should be railings round the tombs. 


‘deasest creature, let us ask for our picture.” 
“It must be here,” said Angelica, without troubling 


herself to ask, and she led the way into a side-chapel. 
“ How do you krow ?—Yes, this must be the picture, 


must have \told you. 








Virgin Altar ; St. Peter with an open book... .’” 


By the water- 
St. 
John and St. James are piling up their store of faggots. 
In this wondrous vision of Italy, when the church- 
doors open wide, the saints and miracles come stream- 


One day the ambassadress, who had scarcely been 
satistied about Antonio, mentioned him again, and be 
gan asking rather curiously who he was, and whether 
Angelica was certain that she was not engaged to him 


He is much too 
cross ever to fall in love with anybody, or for anybody 
My father once 
had some idea of the sort, but Antonio entreated him 
I may 
never marry, and anyhow—it would be great waste to 


“Listen, Angelica,” said the ambassadress, very ear- 
“If you marry, it must be somebody worthy of 
you, somebody who will be areal companion and a new 
interpreter of life—not Mr. Antonio, not M. de Horn 
(who admires you extremely, as you know very well, 
you wicked child; even Milady Di, who never sees 
anything, was struck by his manner.) But no, there is 
some one you have never seen, whom I will not name 
Ihave kad a dream, child—I saw you both ruling to- 


had a letter from the nameless gentleman this morning 
—a charming letter—he asks many questions about you. 
There is a picture he wishes you not to miss seeing on 


You shall 


Angelica wondered where they were going to, and 
could not help speculating a little as to this uuknown 
cicerone who seemed to have directed their morning’s 
expedition. The gondola stopped at the Piazza where 
the great church of the Frari stands rearing its stupen- 


“T approve of your friend’s taste,” said the young 


To Angelica it was always a sensation when she 
walked from the blazing sun and laboring life without, 
Here are the tombs of 
seem pon- 
dering still as they lie carved in stately marbled death, 
contemplating the past with their calm brows and their 
The great church is piled arch upon 
arch, tomb beyond tomb ; some of these monuments 
hang in the nave high over the heads of the people as 
they kneel; above the city and its cries, and its circling 


As the ladies walked up the great transept, two little 
barefooted children, haud in hand, came pattering softly 
alons the marble pavement ; they passed beneath the 
tombs of the doges ; they made for an open door, where 
only a curtain swung, dark against all the blaze with- 
The rays of light came through on every side, 
streaking the flat marble monument of some defunct 
Venetian buried there in the centre aisle with all digni- 
ty and heraldry, and engraved into eternal glory. Out- 
side, in the flaring ptazza, some fiddler on his way had 
struek up a country tune, to the eall of which the chil- 
dren were hastening, but the youngest, a mere ber 

e 


tomb with some pretty flying patter of little steps. The 
little ragged sister dragged the baby, still dancing, 
away and the two straggled out by the curtained door 


“Did you see them?” said Angelica, greatly 


Come, 


” 
said Lady W., referring to a letter ; ‘‘some inspiration 


‘Grandeur and simplicity,’ he 
writes—that telle one nothing. Yes, here it is, ‘The 


“This is the picture, of course,” said Angelica; and 
the girl looks up, the noble Cornari heads bend in rev- 
erent conclave before the gracious and splendid Madon- 
na. How measured and liberal it all is; what a state- 
ly aelf-respect and reverence for others. She feels it, 
and yet can scarce grasp the impression before her. 
Her breath came quickly—a hundred fancies rose be- 
fore her eyes. 


“T wish I could paint you as you look now, child, 


and send the — back to my friend in return for his 
letter,” said Lady W., with a gentle playful tap of her 


fan. 

For once Angelica was provoked by the interruption; 
a moment more, and it seemed to her that something 
might? have come to her, some certainty that she had 
never reached. She turned with vague eyes and looked 


at her protectress. 
CHAPTER VII. 


THE ARMENIAN CONVENT. 

The little room looked very empty and deserted 
without Angelica. The two men worked on in si- 
lence. Miss Angel was away among her grand 
acquaintances. “Perhaps she might come home 
presently, absorbed, preoccupied as usual; she might 
not even like to find him there,” thought poor An- 
tonio bitterly. 

Presently he raised his head, and, starting from his 
seat, ran down the narrow stairs. Old John Joseph 
was hammering, and had heard nothing, but An- 
tonio had caught the plash of the oars and the echo 
of Angelica’s voice. The boat came up the steps, and 
particles of streamiug moonlight seemed to giisten 
under Angel’s feet, as she came from the boat, care- 
fully assisted by M. de Horn in his Hamlet-like garb. 

Then the boat slid off once more with many gentle 
good nights and cautions, from the lady glistening 
and glittering in the shadowy seat. 

“Tell your father I will hear of no denial, my 
sweet Angel,” said the lady; “you must positively 
bring me his consent to-morrow. Good night, my 
dearest creature.” Then the count’s “good night, 
madam,” in a deep voice that seented to echo into the 
night. The oars dropped slowly into the water, and 
Antonio and Angelica stood for a moment silent and 
alcne. 

“ What did she mean ?” he asked, suspiciously. 

Angelica’s heart was very full, Cross as Antonio 
was at times, she trusted him sincerely. She seized 
his hand and cried, “ Oh, Antonio, advise me; I know 
so little. You know these dear and noble people. 
Yes, they are good and gererous, are they not ? They 
will be true friends, will they not? You were not in 
earnest, were you, when you warned me against them ? 
Tell me. Shall I go to England, Antonio? The am- 
bassadress will take me there with her—w ill establish 
me there, and introduce meto her friends. The 
people kere love art. They praise me, they are 
good to me; but money is hard to win, and J ather 
and I can hardly live by our talents. In England, so 
they tell me, I should earn enough for him, for my- 
self, for all our wants. Look,” and she opened her 
hand, and some gold  glistened in the moonlight; 
‘this is only a part of what I have earned this week. 
It is more than I received from the cardinal bishop 
himself. Antonio, you must come too. We will all 
go to England and grow rich, and then return to our 
beloved Italy and enjoy the fruits of our labor.” 

“ You will never come back if you once go there,” 
said Antonio, and he held her hand, in which the gold 
still lay shining, and with his long fingers folded hers 
over upon it. ‘Don’t let me see it,” he said, with 
some sudden spasm; “they have bought you. It is 
your life, and your sovl, and your art that you are 
selling. You give up your friends, your tranquil life, 
to seek all this excitement, and vanity, and folly. Go, 
Angelica. You women are all alike; you cannot live 
without admiration, and lies, and flattery.” He was 
trembling with emotion and his tone was full of re- 
proach. 

“Oh, Antonio!” said Angelica, with her gentle 
voice stopping his angry burst. She was so sweet 
and innocently trustful that night that he could not 
go on; it was only when she resented his scoldings 
that he had the courage to continue them. There 
was a moment’s silence between them; he still held 
her hand. 

“You are right to distrust me,” he said, suddenly 
letting it fall. “Iam a bad adviser, Angelica. I am 
jealous of your success. Yes! I am jealous. I do 
wish you to stay here— obscure, unspoiled, un- 
flattered; dressed not as you are now in that woman’s 
silks and satins, but in your shabby gown, of which 
each darn is dear to me and honorable to you who 
wear it. I would keep you if I could,” he said, with 
a harsh voice, that suddenly failed and broke. . . . 

I do not think Angelica understood him in the 
least. ‘“ You talk so strangely,” she answered; “ but 
you wil) never make me believe that you are jealous 
of your poor little iriend. If you had had all my ad- 
vantages, all the teaching, and. . .” 

Antonio began to laugh. ‘ We shall never agree 
about art,” he said. “Come, your father is expecting 
you; come and tell him your news.” 
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Antonio’s heart was very heavy as he followed An- 


gelica across the moonlight terrace. “Oh, Antonio, 
what will my father say ?” she exclaimed, falteringly. 
Antonio knew only too well what had been in old 
Kauffman’s mind all along. Angelica feared to tell 
him and shrank from the thought of parting, but 
John Joseph had hoped from the first that some such 
scheme might be suggested. What was the pain of 
a te ~purary parting, compared to such a prospect for 
his daughter? The old man gave his ready consent. 
Angelica was to travel to England in the ambassa- 
dor’s train, in comfort, honor, and doubtless without 
expense. It would be folly to refuse so good an 
offer. 

“ Yes, father,” said Angelica cheerfully, but great 
bitter tears were gathering in her eyes, and they glit- 
tered in the moonlight. 

It was the last day of her stay at Venice, and An- 
tonio had brought a boat to row them once more out 
towards the Lido. It was not a gondola, but a com- 
mon rowing boat, belonging to a fisherman, a friend 
of his. They were very sad, but very happy some- 
how. 

The boat traveled slowly. Old Kauffman and his 
daughter sat side by side on the low seat; she had 
clasped his arm with her hand. 

“Papa, you will come—you will not delay ?” she 
said. 

“ No, child, I will not delay,” he answered ; but in 
his heart the wily old painter thought that Angelica, 
living under the care of those grand signori, would 
mect with more consideration and esteem than in his 
modest home. He would not hurry. He would 
take his time. His business called him to Coire, 
to Morbegno. It was for her good, and he did 
not shrink from the sacrifice; but it was hard 
to make. He felt that he was a man who did not 
shrink from pain when it was for her benefit, and he 
sighed. 

“Father, why do you sigh?” said Angelica ; “ you 
have some plan that you keep from me—some wicked 
scheme ; confess,’—and the reproachful blue eyes 
looked into his. 

“No, my child,” said John Joseph, very gently. 
“ Antonio will tell you that I have no hidden scheme. 
He is coming when I come. We have quite settled to 
travel together,”—and he patted her hand. 

“ Yes, lam coming.” said Antonio from his oars. 

Sometimes water and sky and light and soul meet in 
one happy climax. So it seemed to these people that 
lovely autumn evening. The convent stands upon an 
island, and they reach it as the sun is setting crimson 
over the hills of Istria; wide stretches the lagoon, 
wide stretches the evening; the great flame-like lines 
of the two horizons meet in some new and wondrous 
glory. Antonio rowed on steadily, the island comes in- 
to sight, and the convent cupola, and they float up by 
the old crimson wall, over which some dark heads are 
watching for the boat, and some great red pomegranate 
flowers are hanging in clusters. 

‘Lhe sunset is crimson too, and so are the waters 
which toss them along the steps, where an Armenian 
monk is standing in ,his straight-cut dress. As Antonio 
rowed up, power boat flashed past with its gay hang- 
ings and rowers, @ voice cried out a gay “ Good-night 

e ambassadress, her little daughter, Lady Diana, 
and De Horn were all sitting under the awning ; De 
Horn bowed low ; Angelica blushed, and waved her 
hand in answer to their greetings. 

* Do you wish to go back with them ?” said Antonio, 
frowning. ‘‘ You are ashamed of wy fish-boat.” 

“ Antonio, you are absurd,” said Angelica, justly pro- 
voked. ‘I want to stay with my father this last 
evening.” 

It was a strange place they had come toin the midst 
of this great shining plain of sea—this convent stand- 
ing inthe garden. The evening light had begun to 
shine upon the walls and the cupola and its golden 
cross. Everything here seemed splendid and ascetic 
somehow—crimson and silent. The pupils in their little 
olive gowns stood about the walls watching the sun 
set; the great red flowers growing along the avenues, 
balsams and oleander-trees, and pomegranates seemed 
gulping in the light as it flowed triumphant across the 

answering floods. The monks came out, reserved, 
dark-robed, quietly contained, and waited upon the 
terrace. Nature flashed sumptuous and impulsive, 
while these human beings stood watching in silence. 


The prior of the convent advanced slowly, followed 


his black robe and passed on. 


tranquil evening calm. 


“See how the west is shining through the avenue,’ 


he said. 


to smite the vast serenity overhead. 


As the monk spoke in his quiet voice, Angelica.the long silent stronghold. 


“T have seen many beautiful sunsets here | 


) : : . om 
looked at him curiously with her blue eyes. They hac 
come out upon one of the shady terraces. 


incense from its many blossoms; her hair was shining 
her white gown glowed with prismatic colors. 


on the wall. 

“T do not envy your Venice,” he said reflectively. 
“Tt is too much in the world; too full of life, noise, 
and distraction.” 

Angelica looked at him, wondering an 1 sympathe- 
tic. “I think I understand your feelings,” she said, 
“and yet-——” She did not finish the sentence. Her 
eyes must have finished her thought, for the brother 
walked on a little way. Antonio answered the look. 

“Tt would not suit you to stay here, Angelica,” he 
said. “You could not bear to spend your life peace- 
fully, watching the changes from the terrace.” 
“Would it suit me? Antonio, we are novall made 
alike;” and she looked hard at him, trying to be clear, 
to explain her meaning. 

Then she suddenly remembered how the day was 
burning up, the last day of her old familiar life. Some 
sudden terror overwhelmed her. She looked at her 
old father, and could have cried, but that would have 
— him, and she only smiled as she turned to 

im. 

“ Just now, at this minute,” she said, “I feel as if I 
should like to wait and wait, to put off to morrow, oh! 
for so long a time; but if I lived here always, one day 
I think something would come down like a cloud and 
hide all the glory, and a voice in my heart would ery 
out with reproach, ‘ Angelica, for shame! go forth! 
why have you missed your vocation?” I must take 
courage,” she said, with a sigh, and she walked away 
from them for a little way. Old John Joseph looked 
over the wall into the water. Antonio could hear his 
low sobs; but it was Angelica he followed after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

(To be continued in our next.) 





{From The Belgravia Annual.| 


THE TERRIBLE NIGHT. 





BY H, ELIVIA BODDINGTON, 





“That was a strange sound amongst the rafters ! 
Did you hear it ?” 

This question was eagerly asked of his nearest neigh- 
bor, by one of a little group of travelers who had 
gathered round the embers of a pine-wood fire at a 
wayside inn, in of the remotest parts of wild Bohemia. 
“Theard nothing,” replied the traveler thus ad- 
dressed, casting up his eyes suspiciously, neverthe- 
less, to the hollow roof above their heads, black and 
grim with the smoke of many a winter’s day and 
night. 

“Tt was strange,” said a quiet voice from the op- 
posity corner of a huge chimney, “but not so strange 
as sounds that J have heard and sights that J have 
seen.” 

This was enough, and more than enough. Ilis fel- 
low-travelers unanimously veered round in the direce- 
tion of the speaker, and entreated him to communi- 
cate something of what he had seen and what he had 
heard, hoping for the worst, as to its being a some- 
thing very ghastly and horrible. 

The speaker, evidently by his accent, a native of 
some part of Germany, was a middle-aged man, and 
bore the appearance of an artist; just such a one as 
might have been sent in his early days, by the great 
man of his native town or village, to stndy art in 
Rome, and to return from thence—like how many 
others ?—doing little more, or perhaps even jess, than 
before he sought the oracles which now vouchsafe no 


answer. He was a wonderfully strange imaginative- 
looking being (though by no means an_ unpre- 
possing one either), with a wild blue eye, 


an absent smile, as and an cdd way of speaking, 


nearly as possible in the very same words as those of 
the narrator himself. 





One evening I found myself 


thoughtful traveler, or of one like myself, a pilgrin 
?'on the face of the earth, in search of the Beautiful. 


\the life of its own day seemed to be restored t 








1! fore me ; the steel-clad knight on his steed of 
; She was raven black; the slender form of the gentle minstrel 
standing by a great tree that cast some faint aromatic moon-tipped amongst the falling shadows; the way- 


’ 


The brother stopped for a minute, resting his arms 


it were to persons who were not present, and uot to 
those who were so; a peculiarity that displayed itself 
more than once in the course of the following strange 
narrative, which also affords a striking proof «f the 
well-known power of a predisposed imagination to in- 
vest with a frightful reality the phantoms of its own 
creation, and which I am now about to repeat as 


“Years ago,” began the stranger, with something! arches, stil) powerful in their extreme old age, and mas 
by a brother. He wore a streaming purple stole over of a sigh—‘“ years ayo, in the springtime of my life, | sive pillais of unpolished stone, cast rough, rich shadows 
The brother who had | but in the autumn of the year, 1 followed the wander-|all around, whilst half the stars in heaven peeped in 
admitted the little party greeted Antonio as an old ac-|ings of the Rhine. | 
quaintance, and told him his designs were being exe-|weary and sore footed, sitting in the shadow of one | 
cuted to the general satisfaction of the community.|of those far-famed relics of a stormy past, whose still'than a few narrow and empty passages. How often 
Then he looked at Angelica with his peaceful face, | powerful outline, as it crowns and seems to ennoble| have grand prefaces to other things in life done just the 
neither sunset nor sunrise reflections were in it, but a the common vine-yard-hill, yet arrests the gaze of the 


“ | was a grand dreamer in those days; and as I lay | time in Rome ? 
these twenty years,” and he raised his hand and point- gazing musingly up at those stern old walis, still!to Franz; bat tome’ There was a fair beginning— 
ed down a cypress-waik. The dark branches seemed keeping faithful watch in spite of time aud weather, | preface, if you will—and to what did it all lead? ‘To 


There it was, all be- 





































































;worn pilgrim whe stopped to shake the dust from 
his hempen sandal at the castle gate. I saw them all 
Music, too there was ; wild, daring snatches of warrior- 
sovg from the halls within, and bursts of clarion-callings 
from the rampart walls without, and harpstrings that 
trembled on the ear as a ray of light on water. All 
this I seemed to see and hear ; but whilst I yet lin- 
gered, spellbound, to the spot, a team of oxen, followed 
by its peasant driver, came hurrying down to drink at 
the oft sung river, and the trampling of the beasts and 
the shouts of the driver, soon scared my visions far 
away. 
‘“‘ But how well do I remember that evening and that 
hour! Star after star came trembling forth in the 
purple-and-amber sky—the whole world seemed to sink 
into one soft, unbroken slumber ; some late returning 
pigeons fluttered wearily home to their holes amongst 
the castle buttresses, and an ancient-looking man, who 
sat and smcked his pipe on one of the drawbridge walls, 
came forth from his shadowy corner to have a word with 
the passing stranger. 
“TI have seldom seen a more weird-looking being 
than the old man then before me. His hair was white 
and long ; his beard was white and long ; his pipe was — 
whitest and longest of all ; and he had no sooner wished 
me ‘ good-evening,’ than he showed his anxiety to rid — 
himself of my company by wishing me ‘ good-night.’ 
The road before me wag, he said, a lonely one (no com- 
pany ail along it but the storks), and he recommended 
me to lose no time in starting, so as not to be overtaken 
by the night; a storm, too, he thought, was brewing, 
but if I set off at once, 1 might reach the nearest village 
before it burst. ‘No sleeping here, you know, sir,’ he 
added impressively, seeing that I still lingered ; ‘no 
sleeping here. You wouldn’t like it nor I either ; 
you'd best be off, sir.’ 
“There was a something mysteriously imperative in 
the old fellow’s tone and gestures as he said this. I 
neither understood nor relished it. I was very young 
then, and wayward, as une is apt to be in the golden 
days of one’s life. Had the old man pressed me to stay, 
or even merely invited me to pass the night in his ske- 
leton of a dwelling-place, I should most likely, like a 
free horse turning his shoulder to the stable door, have 
turned my back on its mouldering walls, and my face to 
the open fields ; but he wished me away, he churlishly 
urged my departure frem the precincts of his little 
kingdom ; and, therefore, 1 simply determined to re- 
main. 
“Just at this crisis some raindrops began to fall with 
a heavy splash on the broad gray stones of the bridge 
beside which we were standing. 
“*See!’ I exclaimed to the unwilling host; ‘the 
storm has begun already. Surely there must be some 
one habitable corner in your huge castle there, in which 
you could allow me to wait for morning ; for it’s vain to 
think of reaching the nearest sleeping-place before mid- 
night, with all this wind and rain, and my poor tired 
feet.’ 
“¢ Habitable corners!’ repeated the old man with an 
air of offended pride, closely followed, however, by an 
approach to a facetious chuckle, which, as it tucked up 
his gray moustache, revealed the single tooth left behind _ 
it; ‘habitable corners!’ Why, the whole of one of tho 
towers, the western one, had lately been repaired and 
fitted up, and even slept in, for a time, at least. Only 
he wondered, for his part, at my caring to stay in so dull 
a place ; some persons wouldn’t fancy it at all. As for 
for himself, he was used to it-—and an honest man. * * 
They never, never troubled him. * * 
“I bad not at first attended to the closing words of 
this soliloquy; but, 2s will sometimes happen, their 
meaning came back upon me a moment later, and I 
asked my guide, who still half reluctantly led the way 
into the interior of the castle, to what species of moles- 
tation he alluled. My query was, however unheard, or 
he didn’t care to answer it, as a gruffish ‘ Hein!’ fol- 
lowed by a caution to look down at my feet and not up 
at the stars, as we passed by the sunken well at the 
corner of the court, was the only reply it received, and 
I scarcely liked to try again. 
“We had by this time entered a wonderfully fine 
desolate old place (sadly out of keeping with its tradi- 
tionary and festive name, however-—‘ the knights’ feast- 
ing hall,’ as my conductor called it), and where rude 





b 


through the lotty but dismantled roof. 
“All this grand prefece led to nothing more, however, 


jsame! Who won the first pupil’s prize at Dusseldorf? 
1'To which amongst all those pupils did Peter Cornelius 

intrust the finishing of Lazurus’s winding-sheet that 
Not to Rothman, not to Wilhelm, not 


©/ nothing at all, or to poor, empty passages at‘ best.” 


| Here the narrator paused, recalled his wandering 
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thoughts, shrugged his shoulders, sighed, and then went 
on 


“We passed then,” continued he, “ straight from the 
grand old feasting-hall to the low-roofed cell, niched in 
amongst the buttresses, which the guardian called his 
own. Here a sable cat, with witch-like eyes, sat pen- 
sively beside the hearth; and a gaudy red-and-yellow 
print of the holy St. Cundegonde, pinned awry over the 
mantelpiece, gave what we call the only touch of color 
to the place. 

“Tt was now beginning to grow dirk, and my unwil- 
ling host took down from the shelf a damaged mineral- 
water bottle, with a candle-end stuck in it, which he 
lighted at the embers. Then turning to me, ‘ Good sir,’ 
said he, ‘as it seems no other inn will serve your turn 
this night, I suppose you must try mine‘’ and he led 
the way accordingly to the apartments of the western 
tower, in which, he once more repeated, accommodation 
was not the one thing wanted. (‘What was it, then?’ 
I thought.) The rooms of the western tower had, he 
said, been refitted with old family furniture only two 
years ago, by his master, Baron G of Manheim, 
who was himself partial to the p ace, and had tried, had 
in fact spent some weeks at the castle last vintage-time, 
with other members of the family; but, he added, 
‘none of the young ladies throve there, nor, indeed, my 
honored mistress either. The wind blows cold and 
damp from the river of a night. They said it was al- 
ways blowing their candles out as they crossed the gal- 
lery to their chambers, so one fine day they all went 
back to Manheim.’ 

“There was something in this one particular passage 
of the old retainer’s discourse, which took my fancy—tor 
I was then still funey free, and neither your charming 
face, my Margaret, nor that dear smile ot yours, had yet 
taken possession of my every thought—and as I followed 
my old guide up the creaking staircase, I seemed to see 
before me those fair young maidens, with their wind- 
blown lights, wreathed together in their graceful fear, 
nymph like as the exquisite creations of the English 
artist Flaxman’ But all this, you will say, is little to 
our purpose. 

“When we had got to the top of the old stone 
stairway, Fritz, as he told me he was called by 
friends and foes alike, fumbled in some hidden corner, 
and having found a rusty key there, applied it to the 
lock of a black panelled door, which opened to his 
touch, as doors are apt to do that are not often asked 
to take that trouble, slowly and unwillingly, nay, 
even more than that, as if some one held it back from 
within. ‘Who’s in there? said I in a low voice to 
Fritz. ‘Hein !’ was his sole reply. At last, however, 
the door yielded to his pushing. In we went, and 
there was no one there after all. 

“Tt was a dismal chamber, and a large one. It had 
tapestries, and a set of ponderous high backed 
benches, and seemed destined to serve as antechamber 
to the rest. Through it we passed on into another, 
and another after that, and yet one more—all dim, 
chill, and silent as the grave; and at last we came to 
the farthest one of all, in which a huge unwieldy 
looking bed of antique form, with sweeping draperies 
of dark green serge, o’ershadowed half the floor. A 
quivering mountain ash that grew without, checquered 
the lozenge shaped lattice panes with the shadow of 
its trembling leaves, for ever, as it were, pleading for 
admittance; whilst the chill autumn wind, toying 
with some louse rubbish in the grim old chimney cor- 
ner, seemed tostir up akind of false dreary life 
within its hollow. 

“This, however, was all. There was no mysteri- 
ous family portrait with pursuing eye upon the wall; 
no stern suit of hollow armor in the angle of the 
room;no desperate, bloody single combat on the 
faded arras. 

“TI have seen before and since, in many a Roman 
palace or ancient Florentine dwelling house, 
chambers of a far more striking aspect, which brought 
before one more vividly the character and traditions 
of the romantic ages, and were more fitting scenes for 
dark domestic tragedies and hidden family history; 
but never, no never, have I beheld any human habi- 
tation having abeut it, precisely what this one had 
The first glance at it sent an ice like chill through all 
my veins. The very remembrance of it does so still. 

“ This, then,” said the old retainer, lifting, as he 
spoke, a fold of the sombre curtain of the bed—“ this 
will be your bed to-night, and it is perhaps better af- 
ter all to lie here, than at the mercy of the thieves and 
the winds by the river side.” And having arrived at 
this conclusion, he added more cheerfully, “Now 
then, sir, if you will come down stairs again with me, 
and share my bit of sausage and my fire, you are wel- 
come to both.” 

“I gladly accepted the offer, and we returned ac- 
cordingly to his humble cell, transformed by compari- 
son into a perfect snuggery. We supped together by | 
his little, fragrant, pinewood fire; we drank to the! 
health of the baron and his fair daughters in a flask 
of his own good Rhenish; but it failed to make my | 
heart merry. My spirits had been damped, unac-| 
countably je by the impression made upon me) 
by the mere sight of 





and the still more dreary perspective of having to pass 
a night within its walls; so that when the hour came 
for me to borrow the mineral water bottle with the 
candle end, and to light myself up stairs again, my 
heart sank within me. 

“Old Fritz, who had accompanied me as far as the 
antechamber door, took leave of me there, with many 
a ‘gute nacht,’ and left me defenceless on the thres- 
hold. 

‘Tam not a coward where real flesh and blood are 
concerned, but am a very maid for ghosts, and would 
have given worlds to have called him back. I did 
indeed make a faint attempt at some deplorable con- 
descension of the kind and even thought I heard a 
retreating ‘ Hein ! from the foot of the staircase; but 
nothing more came of it, and I turned to meet my 
fate. 

“ As I did so something rose up before the door as 
if to prevent my passing. I thrust my candle down 
towards it (for it stood low), and found it was only a 
dog; still, gaunt, and unnatural as he looked, at least 
to my eyes, it was no comfort to see him there and 
then. The thing struck me as odd too, for I remem- 
bered having asked old Fritz if he never kept a dog 
in this lone place for protection or for company, and 
that he had answered ‘ Never!” I now looked hastily 
around me for some loose bit of wood or stone, or 
something to fling at the unsight: y animal, and found 
it close at hand; but whilst I stooped to pick it up 
the creature disappeared. How it contrived to creep 
in with me unseen, I knew not, but I saw it again in 
the room immediately preceding the sleeping one, 
crouching sphinx like on the red tiled floor, with its 
seal’s eyes immovably fixed on me. : 

“T hurried past, nor turned to look behind me. Per- 
sons in similar situations seldom care to do so, and I 
closed the door of the room firmly behind me as I 
entered. But I was not alone in my chamber; I felt 
sure of that. Some one or something was there be- 
fore me. A low rustling sound ran stealthily round 
a behind the arras, and then all was suddenly 
still. 

“Fritz had piled some logs upon the hearth, and 
thoughtfully prepared ,a fire, and having stirred up 
the red embers into so bright a blaze, that the quaint 
old shepherdesses on the folding screen beside me 
danced and capered quite wildly in the filful light, I 
drew forward a huge chair of faded damask, and, tak- 
ing a favorite volume from the pocket of my blouse, 
endeavored to read. But I could not read for trying 
to listen, and could not listen for the beating of my 
heart. 

“Of what avail was it then, Goethe, immortal 
Goethe, that the treasures of thy thought lay un- 
locked before me? 

“Suddenly it struck me that I would try to find 
refuge in sleep—sleep which would fold me safely in 
its wings until the coming of the blessed light of day; 
and in a desperate moment I made a headlong plunge 
into the dismal bed, which yawned to receive me, 
and—and—but why be ashamed to confess this, 
whilst we openly confess so many worse things ?— 
and I hid my head under the bedclothes. Why sheets 
and blankets should be deemed impenetrable to the 
subtle essence of a beings, I know not, but 
such is the popular belief and practice. 

“Well, then, I did sleep at last, but I dreamt as 
well. The old hollow voice of Fritz sounded in my 
car in spite of all the coverings drawn over me, and it 
said, “I was a child at the time it en sir, and 
I’m an honest man. They never trouble me.” 

“T awoke and sat up, and gazed with awe around 
me; but if ever the old guardian had been at my bed- 
side, he was not there then. I looked shudderingly 
towards the door; it was closed, just as I had left it, 
but an irresistible attraction drew and riveted my 
stony gaze on the spot. 

“Tt was a cold, dim, morning moonlight, strug- 
gline with a still colder dawn, and the fire had long 
ceased to burn. The floor of the chamber was un- 
even; there was a space between it and the bottom of 
the door; and whilst I kept looking, always looking 
in that one direction, as 1 live, gentlemen, something 
horrible came and placed itself on the other side of 
the open chink. 

“Tt was a foot; but such a foot! white, shapeless, 
belonging to no one human—not of this world. It 
stopped before the chink. Then came its fellow. 
They passed, repassed, and stopped again. 

“O, how I did long to shout out, to shriek, to make 
the place ring again! But I could not. I would 
have held my eyes fast closed against the horrible 
sight, but not keep them from staring wide. The 
door seemed to heave on its hinges, and to sway back- 





ing in. It did come in; something or some one pur- 
suing it. I knew not what or who. I felt it at the) 


foot of my bed. It climbed and swung itself up by 
the curtain. 
such miserable eyes! It sobbed end clungto me. I 
swooned beneath the deadly touch. 

“ When I recovered my consciousness I found my-, 


nach. The evening sunshine was coming in gaily 
through the red check curtains of the window; my 
walking-staff and knapsack were carefully deposited on 
thé table by the bedside; the good woman of the house, 
who kindly administered cordials to me, answered my 
wondering glances by stating that an old peasant man 
from a neighboring castle had driven me over that 
nigra in his covered cart, and had recommended 
me to the care of the people of the gasthaus as a sick 
and over-tired traveler whom chance had thrown in 
his way the day before. 

“Tt was Hanz Scheffman, in fact,” added the old 
woman, ‘‘thongh he didn’t choose to name himself, 
he is so shy and solitary like; but I remember him of 
old, when I myself was but a child and he a boy. 
There was asad piece of work up at the old castle- 
place there where he lives. A girl was found drowned 
in the water of the moat, and they do say his master 
did it—the old baron of all, father to the present one. 
The poor thing had a dog who tried to save her, but 
he soon made an endof himtoo; * * * leastways 
they say *twashe who did it all. * * * Hewasa 
bad man, he was, at any rate, and only just took him- 
self off in time to save his trial—here below, that’s to 
say, for he’s sure enough to have it elsewhere in the 
end. However, to this very day noone knows how or 
whither he went, and neither Christian man nor wo- 
man can live there in peace ever since, saving Hanz, 
the foster-brother, who keeps it for the family. You 
surely didn’t sleep there last night, did you, sir ?” 

“] did,” said I; “and mey the saints preserve me 
from ever again passing such a terrible night as the 
one I spent under the roof of that accursed dwelling!” 

“ Amen !” said the old woman. 

Here the artist ceased, and more than one incredu- 
lous smile, mingled with the acknowledgments of his 
auditors for the r ady good nature with which he 
had gratified their curiosity. Notwithstanding this 
lack of faith, however, there was a visible and very 
general disposition amongst the party to migrate in a 
hody to the sleeping chambers. No one seemed inclined 
clined to move on first or to remain behind the others 
and in an insane attempt to scale tie narrow staircase 
five abreast, two of the party rolled down it, and so 
did the lantern. 

As for myself, I will truthfully confess to a perfect 
panic, when, after mechanically tossing my boots as 
usual from my room into the passage, 1 perceived 
them a little while later looking in at me, as it were, 
from under the chink of the door. The recent im- 
pression left by the artist’s strange narrative, and 
above all by his own sincere conviction of its truth, 
made this sight so unpleasing to me that ay aap 
drew the bedclothes somewhat higher up than usual; 
but I had bad a weary day’s journey, and, soon for- 
getting it all in sleep, was infinitely relieved in the 
morning to find that I had escaped a repetition of his 
“Terrible Night.” 

BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.” 


By Edward Viles. 
CHAPTER XL. 


THE TWO FRIENDS FOLLOW THE MYSTERIOUS LIGHT 
THROUGH THE NEW FOREST, AND MAKE A PROFITABLE 
DISCOVERY. 

When Dick Turpin and Tom King, three hours after- 
wards, reached the borders of the New Forest, it was 
quite dark. ; , 

They were holding a rather animated conversation as 
to whether they should procced still further. 

“What's the good?” said Turpin. ‘‘ We may as well 
have a rest somewhere as not. Remember, we have beeu 
a long time upon the road, and a merciful man is mereiful 
to his beast. 

“ That’s right enough; but I don’t see where we are 
to put up, and I don’t much relish the idea of spending 
the night in atree.” 

“Nor L” 1a 

“Very well, then, letus proceed. As itis I see no 
signs of human habitation, but we must do so if we keep 
ou.” 

‘*T don’t know that. We areina very sparsely popu- 
lated district, and, instead of going in the direction of 
dwellings, we may be only plunging deeper and deeper 
in the wood.” ; 

« L admit there is the fear of doing that, yet I think if 
we take care to keep where the trees are thin, we shall 
soon find a place—a cottage, or something of that sort— 
where we can rest.” 

“ Forward, then! I don’t see what else isto be done.” 











wards and forwards as if the awful visitor were com-| 


It had such long, damp, tangled hair, | 


They started their horses afresh, and though Black 
Bess presented no very palpable signs of flagging, she 
must however have been suffering from —— 

In this way they went on, at scareely more than a walk- 
ing pace. 

‘The darkness increased every moment. 

In spite, too, of their effurts to keep amongst the trees 
at the warginof the forest, they found they were gradu- 
ally getting farther and farther in. 


that dreary sleeping chamber, |self in one of the sleeping-rooms of an inn at Ander-| At last, Turpin pulled up. 
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“Itis folly going farther like this. We shall be be- 
nighted here, that’s clear enough, so let us stop at once. 
We might find a less comfortable place.” 

“TI should not give in yet,” said King. “It’s con- 
foundedly dark, but it appears to me if we bear a little 
more to the left, we shall get clearer of the trees. 

“ They don’t grow so closely together there, I really 
think. Come on, we may as weil make the attempt.” 

“ Of course we may. And look, I am right, there is 
a light among the trees there.” 

‘© Where ?” 

“It has gone now. Stop there it is again!” 

“Oh! Isee it. Is itacottage, think you?” 

“T hope so.” 

“Tt can’t be that,” said Dick, a moment or two after- 
wards; “ the light is not stationery.” 

“ Halt a moment and let us see; I fancied the light 
shifted, but we may have been deceived by our own 
motion.” 

Pe a that cannot be, for look! it is almost out now, 
an | a 

“ Now it has gone altogether.” 

- No; there it is, a little farther along. Do you see 
it ” 

“ Yes plainly enough. It is either the will-o’-the-wisp 
or else some one carrying a lantern.” 

‘« If it is the former, the less attention we pay to it the 
better, for you know well enough a will-o’-the wisp will 
only flicker before us, and leed us into some morass.” 

“We shall soon know whether it is that, my friend, if 
we follow it alittle while.” 

“So we shall. Come along, then.” 

“ Be careful where you tread; the ground may be 
treacherous.” 

“Tam not afraid. Bess is sure footed, andI can 
safely trust myself to her. You can follow close to me.” 

The mysterious light still flitted before them, but in 
a tolerably direct line. 

“What in the world can it be, Dick?’’ asked Tom, 
after regarding it for some moments attentively. “I 
fancy if it is aman with a light; we ought to see some in- 
dications of his form.” 

“Well I don’t know. I should say seeing is quite out 
of the question. I never knew it so dark before as it now 
is.” 

“T can hear nothing,” said Tom; ‘I think is some- 
thing rather singular.” 

“Then we will soon find out what itis. Push your 
horse on a bit faster.” 

King did so, yet they could not perceive that they ap- 
proached the light in the least. 

And pow every moment saw them still deeper involved 
amongst the trees; but the intense curiosity they felt to 
know the meaning of the strange light, made them quite 
heedless of this circumstance. 

That it was not what they first fancied it—namely, a 
will-o’ the wisp—they were quite certain. Its course was 
too direct, and the flame too constant, for it tobe that 
strange emanation from the earth. 

In fact they found now that it was only invisible for a 
moment, as though a person in carrying it had passed 
behind some opaque object. 

But in a short time the trees grew so thickly together, 
and the underwood got so dense, that 1t became almost 
an impossibility to proceed, and so Dick and Tom drew 


up. 
There was the provoking light, flitting before them in 
just the same fashion. 

“I feel very tired,” said Turpin, “but I am deter- 
mined to prosecute this adventure to theend. I should 
never feel satisfied if I left without finding it out.” 

“ Nor I,” said Tom. 

“ Alight then, my friend; we can fasten the horses to 
the trunk of this tree, and creep forward on foot.” 

“ That will be it.” 

“ You must lose no time, though. Look how fast the 
light travels.” 

“Tt does indeed. We must make them secure. We 
shall soon overtake the light, I make no doubt; but there 
is another thing to be taken into consideration. 

“What is it?” 

“Why, if we go wandering into the forest, how are we 
to find our way back to the horses? Recollect it is pitch 
dark.” 

“You need not remind me of that. Confound it, I 
have just stepped into a hole full of mud.” 

“We must both be careful; but, seriously speaking, 
if we tether the horses here, how are we to find our way 
back to them ?” 

“Oh! Ican get out of that difficulty with very little 
trouble. Take hold of this.” 

“Take hold of what?” 


“This ball of twine. It is of c onsiderable length. 
Tie one end of it to the tree and unwind the ball as you 


“Come along, then, it is high time, for the light is 
almost out of sight.” 

“Itis. Ican see it though. Ha! it stops.” 

“ Does it ?” 

” Yes I am sure. Hurry on, we shall find all out now.” 
_ Taking care to pay out the string as they weut, which, 
in the event of their return, would most certainly prove 
an excellent clue, the two high waymen struggled through 
the furze and gorse bushes, in the direction of the light, 
which now seemed to be quite stationary. 

As they drew still nearer to it they advanced with 
more caution. 

But just when they were within, as they fancied, a 
dozen yards or so of it, it danced away again. 

Turpin and King stopped at once. 

“This a regular wild-goose chase,” said Dick; “ you 
may depend it is nothing mcre than some marsh light, 
and it will lead us about all night.” 

“Tt cannot be that,” replied Tom. “ Listen. I can 
plainly distinguish a crashing among the bushes, as 
though some one was passing through them!” 

Turpin bent his ear towards the ground. 

“ Pour hearing has not deceived you,” he said. “The 
sound is very faint, but I can certainly distinguish just 
such a noise as would be produced by some one forcing 
their way through thick vegetation.” 

“Then it can’t be a will-o’-the-wisp, that’s certain. 
At least, I have never heard that it makes such a sound 
in its progress.” 

“Oh! it is not that. Be as careful as you can, and 
make no more noise than you can help, for I do not 
want our presence to be suspected.” 

“Certainly not, but I don’t sce how you are to help a 
dry twig snapping under your feet.” 

“Oh, no; and such a sound would pass unnoticed. 
Be quick! Why, hang it all, it’s gone! ” 

“Gone? Soithas. Dear me, how sulden!” 

“Hush! don’t speak loud. Voices travel a long way 
in these silent places. I dare say we shall see it reap- 
pear directly.” 

They were mistaken. 

One, two, three—five minutes elapsed, but no signs 
of the light could be seen. 

“This is very odd,” said Tom King. ‘“ However, 
don’t let us hang back. I can see just where the lighi 
vaoished from. I have had my eyes fixed on the spot, 
and bave never moved them once.” 

“ Lead on, then, as straight as you can };” 

Tom King, taking hold of his companion’s coat, walk- 
ed on caretully. ‘Their progress was not rapid, for the 
ground rose rather suddenly. 

Without speaking another word, for fear their voices 
should travel before them, they breasted this little hill 
and looked around. 

They did not sce the light at first, but a more careful 
observation brought to view a very faint light far down 
beneath them. 

It was quite stationary. 

Turpin and King both saw it simultancously, and 
with greater caution than ever, made their way towards 
it. 

Rather more than a dozen steps brought them to the 
brink of a dingle. 

As well as they could make it out, it was about four- 
teen feet in depth, and the sides were literally covered 
with rank vegetation, such as is common to such spots. 

The light seemed to be just at the very bottom. 

And now, as they listened at the top of this dell, 
there came up to their ears a sound which they imme- 
diately recognized. 

Some one was diggii:g. 


earth being thrown up, could be plainly enough heard. 

the forest at so late an hour, and then, in that lonesome 
spot, making an excavation, that the highwaymen both 
found their interest in what was going on increase ten- 


fold, and they bent over the ridge anxiously. 


shoulder. 


per 





vation towards us.” 
“*T am aware of that.” 


way down without our footsteps being heard.” 
“Yes, yes! Where is the path?” 


proceed, letting the string fall on the ground; you will| see.” 


easily enough find your way back then.” 


“So we shall, unless the string should not happen to 


be long enough.” 


“ There is no fear of that. I have two more just such 


balls in my pocket.” 


“Oh! then, of course we shall be right. Now then, 


are you ready ?” 
* Quite.” 


“Agreed! Go on!” 
Treading on his toes, and taking long, silent strides 





| bottom. 


| lined, rose up almost to their waists on each side o 


them, but still, as none grew on the path itself, they | 


“The sides of this dingle,” replied Turpin, “are so ; 
thickly wooded that it would be impossible for us to ment’s silence, “and I sha’n’t want to save up then as I 
descend, without causing sufficient noise to attract obser- do now. Very soon I shall have enough to live on, and 


The shrubs with which the sides of the dingle were 














were able to descend without making sufficient noise to 
be the means of attracting notice to them. 

As they went lower and lower, the sound of the man 
digging—for that was what they concluded it to be— 
got louder and louder. 

If any one had asked our friends what they expected 
to find on reaching the bottom of the dingle, they would 
have unhesitatingly replied, some ruffian who. in that 
deserted spot, was endeavoring to hide the evidences of 
his crime. 

In fact, that some one was digging a grave. 

How great, therefore, was their surprise, when they 
saw through the bushes the form of an old, gaunt man, 
the very reverse of what they had expected to see. 

But it was he, evidently, who had so puzzled Turpin 
and King with the light, for on a wound of the earth he 
had turned up, was a common stabte lantern. 

Under most cireumstances it was, no doubt, consid- 
ered to give forth a very insufficient amount of illumi. 
nating power, but in that intensely dark dell, it seemed 
enough to reveal everything. 

Its rays fell with full foree upon the face and form of 
the old man who was digging, and our friends examined 
him attentively. 

From his thin, white locks, sunken eyes, and attenua- 
ted frame, one would have judged his age to be some- 
thing remarkable, and yet there was none of that stiff- 
ness in his limbs which is apparent in men who are far 
down in the vale of life. 

On the contrary, his arms, which were bare to the 
shoulders—for he appeared to have taken off his coat 
and rolled up his shirt sleeves, in order to better exe- 
cute his task—although little more than skin and bone, 
were yet sinewy a strong, and he seemed to stand 
firmly and erectly upon his legs. 

But upon his shrunken and emaciated countenance 
was written plainly the word Avarice. 

Mingled with that expression now, though, was one of 
apprehensive terror. 

His spade was clutched tightly in his hands. 

His head bent forward as if to listen. 

Then in a strange, piping voice, he spoke— 

“1 thought I heard some one,” he said ; “ but all is 
still now, quite still. Ican hear the rustling of the 
branches, but that is all. I fancied, too,on my way 
here I heard strange sounds behind me, but I did not 
look back, I did not look back!” 

He shook his head tremulously to and fro as he 
repeated the words. 

‘They say there are strange sounds to be heard, and 
horrible sights to be seen, in the forest after dark, but I 
don’t fear them. IL don’t—ha, ha!—believe in such 
nonsense. There is only one thing I believe in, and 
that is gold, bright gold—ha, ha! and I only fear those 
who are strong enough to deprive me of it. I thought 
I heard some one creeping after me, but | suppose that 
was only my fancy. It is very hard to think a man can- 
not get afew pounds together, without having every- 
body after him. It’s very hard, too, to think that | 
should be obliged to bring my money to this place at 
night to hide it. If I had it at home, I should not be 
able to sleep in my bed; but it is safe here, quite 
safe.” 

The wretched old miser—for such he was—recom- 
| menced his toil. 
| So close as the two highwaymen were to him, neither 
could have spoken a syllable without running the risk 

of being cverheard, and they did not want just then to 
make themselves apparent. 

But it strikes us that if he had thought that two such 








The sound of a foot striking upon a spade, and of notorious characters as Dick Turpin and Tom King knew 


of the exact locality of his hidden treasure, he would, to 


There was something mysterious aud provocative of use his own expression, have never been able to sleep 
curiosity, in the fact of any one penetrating so far into in bed. 


Presently the old. man found it necessary to rest 
/again from his labor. 
| Jt is terrible tiring work,” he said, half aloud and 
half to himself,—* terrible tiring work. 1 should think 


Presently King felt his companion’s hand upon his;now I cannot be many inches off the iron casket which 


contains my riches. It is not much, but there are plen- 


“What now?” he usked, ina scarcely audible whis-|ty who would noi‘scruple to rob a poor man of his hard- 


‘earned gains.’ 
“T shall be rich some day,” he added, after a mo- 


then these hard, fatiguing night excursions to the re- 
cesses of the forest will be atan end. I shall be glad 


“ But I have found what seems to be a narrow, beat- of that, very glad. Five minutes more, and I shall 
en path, leading circuitously to the bottom. Now, 1 reach the box, and then, when I have added what I 
think if we exercise proper caution, we can make our lave brought with me to-night, I can feast my eyes with 


its contents. Oh! it is a brave sight—a brave sight!” 


The poor wretch—for though he possessed doubtless 


“Here it is, Tom. Let me go first, and then you will a Jarger sum of money than many a rich man, he was a 


poor wretch—the poor wretch, we say, once more bent 
his back to his task. 
Shovelful after shovelful were thrown out on to the 


Turpin preceded King down a path .ot more than eight mound. 
linches wide, that seemed to run corkscrew-like to the 


Suddenly the miser stopped, and pressed both his 
hands to the side of his head. 
An idea—so horrible, that it almost destroyed his 
f reason—flashed upon his brain. 
(To be continued in our next.) 
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of the northerly current near tae Scilly’s and enjoin the use off Mr. GLADSTONE ON THE CHURCH OF Romr.—The 
the lead in thick wea her. In the opinion of the Court, the| following letter is prefixed to a pamphlet entitled * Protestant- 
sole cause of the calamity was the entire neglect of this p —: ism and Catholicism, in Their Bearing Upon tbe Liberty and 
tion. Had the lead been used at 8 or even 9 o'clock on the Prosperity of Nations: « Stury of Social Economy, by Emile de 


i i t *s course was altered, y E 
agate, cea rave, sth discov: red. Laveleye,” member of the Institute de Droit International, and of 


Despatches from India, received in I ondon on June 25th, the Royal Academies of Belgium, Madrid and Lisbon, &c, which. 
that the se 1 of the King of Burmah has been affixed to the bas just been published Mr. Murray ranger ‘ 
i -ritai itish mission to the K ng,| My Desn M. pe Laveteye.—I thank you for your promp 

nena —_ tet a : foe ae ‘atthe 8 ascent to my request that your tract on the relations of reformed 
“othe aegis " and unreformed Christianity respectively, in the West of Europe,. 

day forthwith for Burmab, to the liberty and prosperity of nations, might be translated into- 
It is reported that the Marquis of Lorne and his wife (the|English. I need hardly say to any, least of all to you, that this. 
Princess Louise) intend making a tour of the Uvited States. 


request did not imply adoption of your precise point of view, or 
Southwestern France has suffered terribly by the overflowing 


of each of your opinionsin detail. You have not, I believe, been 

f the River G d the devastations caused by the inun governed by theclogical partialities in the judgment at which 
of the River Garrone, un e deva 
dations are widespread. Over one thousand lives are reported to 


you have arrived; nor have I, in the desire to give currency in 
have been lost, and in the cities of Toulouse an’ Agen, the loss 


th s country to a tract which includes your rather unfav rable. 
estimate of its Church in comparison with its other reformed 

alone exceeds twenty-four million dollars. The deepest sympa- 

thy is excited throughout Europe for this new misfortune whic!) 


cemmunions, But I have felt that desire very strongly, because 
wibin a compa-s wonderfully brief, you have initiated in a very 
hasffallen on France, and contributions are flowing in from all 
quarters. 


viv d manner, and have even advanced to a certain point the 
The French expedition for the exploration of Central Africa, 


riseussion of a question which heretofore can hardly be said to 
have been presented to the public mind, and which it seems to 
i3 expected to leave Toulon for Senegal on the Ist of September 
next. It will be posed of M. Savoig de Brazza, an offi- 


me high time to examine. Ubat question is, whether experience 

has now supplied data sufficient for a trustworthy comparison of 
results, in the several spheres of poli ical liberty, social advance- 

cer of the French Navy; M. Marche, who accompanied the 

Marquis de Compiegne on h's voyage in the Ogoone; a medical 

man, @ naturalist, and a quartermaster. Two interpreters and 


ment, wental Intelligence and genera) morality, between the 
Church of Rome on the ove hand and the religious commanities 
an escort of 150 natives will join it at Senegal, from whence it 
will go the Gaboon and the river Ogoone. The intention of the 


cast off by or separated from her on the other. Mr. Hallam 

stated mony years ago the difficulty of arriving at a conclusion 

on the ethical section of this question; but much which in his 

day remained obscure has teen considerably elucidated by re- 

cent experience. And I trust that the brief but significant and 

. manage 4 nm weighty indications of your pamphlet, especially if they should 

projectors of the expedition is that it shall traverse Africa from] y ot be followed by a fuller treatment from your own pen, may 

the mouth of the Congo to the basin of the White Nile. 

‘* Good news,” says the Paris Constitutionnel, ‘‘is being re- 
ceived from all the Wine growing distiicls. ‘There is but one 
ery of joy and admiration in the viney rds at the magnificent 
appearance of the vines. Since 1840 such promises ot abund- 

ance had not been seen.” 
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tarn the thoughts of other students of history and observers of 
life to a thorough examination of this wide and most fruitful 
field. There are other features in your mode of handling the 
case from which England, in particular may derive much in- 
struction. ; 

With reference to the political and social fruits of religion we 


AMERICAN, yh Be Ds , have been accustomed to regard Belgium as the one choice gar- 
Ha ’= Mowrut® Macasum, Tiestrate’d The indirect taxes in France continue to greatly exceed the} den of the Roman Church; and it has afforded a ready auswer to 
corr’s * as . estimates, and in a very short time it is expected, that the ex-|mapy who entertained strong suspicion of her workings. It will 


Scrrpner’s bad * 

Tue Str. Nicuoras, 
for Girls and Boys. 

Tue ATLaNtio ‘* 


Tue Gataxy ** 


be well for us to havé a few words on this subject from a Belgian 
of known liberality and tolerance, who knows what, and under 
what difficuties the wisdom of two successive kings has done for 
Belgium, and who is too acute either to undervalue the power 
and fixed intentions of the ultramontane conspiracy, or to find 
comfort in the visionary notion that any security is afforded to. 
European society against that conspiracy, by any sy-tem of mere 
negations in relizion. This last named error s widely prevalent 
in England. There is an impre-sion, which is not worthy to be. 
called a conviction, but which holds the place of _one, that the 
indifferentism, scepticism, materialism and pantheism which fon 
the t are so fashionable afford,.among them, an effectual 
def gainst Vati But one bas truly said that the. 
votar:es of tuat system have three elements of real strength— 
namely, faith, self-sacrifice and the spirit of continuity. None oft 
the three are to be found in any of the negative systems; and 
you have justly and forcibly pointed out that these sys:'emes, 
through the feelings of repugnance and alam which they excite. 
in many religious minds, are effectual allies of the Romanism of 
the day. 

The Romanism of the day in a measure repays its obligation. 
by making its censure of these evils stucere, no doubt, but only. 
light and rare in comparison with the anathemas which it be~ 
stows upon liberty and its guarantees, most of all when any ten- 
dency to claim them is detected within its own precinct. I re- 
main, my dear M. de Laveleye, most fa'thfully yours, 

W. E. GuapsTone. 

23 Cantton House Terrace, Lonpon, May 26th, 1875. 


cess for the year will reach 60,000,000 francs. 

The cise of Count von Arnim was decided by the Kammer. 
gericht, at Berlin, on June 24th. He was convicted of at stract— 
ing with inten’ State papers, of the character of public deeds 
intrusted to him, and rentenced to nine months’ imprisonment, 
including one month that has already expired, The court de- 
clares that there was no ground for the charge of embezzement 
or offenses against public order. In the Kammergericht, 
opinions were rendered, that the original removal of the doca- 
ments from Paris was not punishable, but the offense consisted 
in the subsequent retention and removal of the papers to 
Carlsbad. 

The German Government has charged its Ambassador in Lon- 
don, Count de Munster, to present its thanks officia'ly to that 
of the Queen for (the friendly offer of intervention made in the 
late cris's. 

In the official German account of the late war, the charge 
brought against the Bavarian troops of having butchered the in- 
habitants, men, women, and children of Bazeilles, and which at 
the time was denied, is fully admitted to be true. It was done 
on the principle sought to be established as a rule of war at the 
Brussels Conference. 

Admiral Werner of the navy gave a banquet at Kiel, on June 
24th, in honor of Admiral Worden and the offi.ers of the United 
States squadron. On the following day the Americans were the 
gnests of Admiral Henk ata dinner, which was followed bya 
grand ball given by the officers of the German navy. Mr. Ban- 
croft Davis, the Minister of the United States, was present. 

A despatch from Euda Pesth of June 30th to the London 
Standard, says a furious thunderstorm passed over that city on 
the previous day. The lightning was incessant, and hail fell in 
such quantities that the roofs of the houses and the surrounding 
hills were covered two feet thick with ice. The water fall was 
extraordinary. Torrents swept through the streets of Buda, 

carrying men, vehicles and everything movable down into the 
river, Many h were suddenly flooded and destroyed before 
their inmates could escape. Five hundred of the inhabitants 
are missing, and at least 200 have been drowned or killed ty 

falling walls. All the railways are interrupted. 

The Standard also publishes reports of fearful inundations in 

Bohemia, Moravia, Corinthia, the Tyrol and Banat, with some 

loss of life and great destruction of property. Many bridges 

have been carr ed away, thousands of cattle drowned and crops 

in several districts are totally ru ned. 

A Royal ordnance, has been issued at Madrid, commanding 

that members of Carlist juntas and all families of which any 

member is in the Carlist service be expelled from : pain; and 

directing that the property of Carlists be confiscated and devoted 

to indemnifying communities suffering from Carlist requisitions. 

Among the young ladies who are this year attending the 

course of lectures in the st. Petersburg Academy ot Medici 
two Tartar ladies [Mohammedan] who have completed their pre- 
liminary studies in a school at Odessa. 





t= A few complete sets of Tux Aston for the 
year, 1874, (containing William Harrison Ainsworth’s 
Great Historical Romances, “ Wat Tyler” and ‘The 
Good Old Times of Merrie England,” together with a 
choice selection of interesting information), can be had 
on — at the office, price Five Dotxars, postage 
paid. 














European Summary of the Week. 


In Great Britain attention has been directed all the week to 
the movements of the Rifle teams, the interest in which culmi- 
nated at Dollymount, three miles from Dublin, on June 29tb, 
when the Irish team was beaten by the Americans by thirty- 
eight shots on the aggregate score. 

A most enthusiastic ovation was given to the American team 
on their return from Dollymount to Dublin. A grand banquet 
in their honor was given in the evening by the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, at the Mansion House. A large number of distiuguish- 
ed guests, including the Lord Mayors of London and York, were 
present. 

The Irish riflemen admit the superiority of the Americans 
throughout the match, and acknowledge that their victory was 
fairly won. The comparative merits of muzzle and breech- 
loaders are widely discussed. The American team used breech- 
loaders, Fulton, Bodine, Dakin and Coleman shooting with 
Remington rifles, and Gildersleeve and Yale wi h Sharpe’s rifles. 
The Irish team all used Kighy’s muzzle-loaders; 

Next week, the International Shooting Match, between the 
American, English, Irish, and Scotch teams, will take place at 
Wimbledon. : 

It is reported in ‘‘well informed circles” that another Royal 
marriage is in contemplation—that the Princess Beatrice is affi- 
anced to Prince Louis of Battenburg, a sub-lieutenant in the 
Royal navy, and not yet twenty-one 

A Dablin correspondent telegraphs: ‘It is rumored in Dab- 
lin that the Duke of Connaugbt has purchased Rockingham Cas- 
tle and demense, in Boyle, County Sligo, formerly belonging to 
Viscount worton, as a residence. It is by many thought to be 
the finest mansion snd seat in Ireland, and the prospect of its 
being made a royal residence, is very pleasing to the Irish 
people." 

Mr. Gladstone has written an article, which appears in the 
Contemporary Review, and is entitled ‘‘Is the Church of Eng- 
land Worth Preserving?" After summing up the arguments 
on both sides, he answers the question strongly in the affirma- 
tive. He reviews the divisions which have taken place in the 
Church, and the attempts made to maintain conformity by pe- 





Tue Stance or THE Lonvon Stock ExcnancE.—A. 
correspondent of “ Notes and Queries” reports as follows the 
result of an investig tion into ‘he antiquity of the slang terms 
** Ball,’ “‘ Bear’ and ‘* Lame Duck,” which are in common use. 
in the menagerie of the Stock Exchange: 

‘The earliest mention of the second of these terms with 
which I am acquainted, is in a satire published by T. Bowles ofi 
St. Panl’s Churchyard, London, and contemporary with the 
South Sea :ubble, styled the ‘ Bubbler’s Medley;” it is No. 
1610 in the ‘‘ Catalogue of Satirical Prints” in the British Mu- 
seum. A print in the same col ecticn, dated 1734 entitled 
‘“* The Stocks,’’ &c. No. 2016,tcomprises a verse which so neatly 
includes two of the terms, and suggests the third, that I may be: 
forgiven for quoting it: 

«** Bat if Bull and Bear don’t tally, 

Out they waddle trom the Alley; 

And reduc’d to humbler state, sir, 

Curse Stock jobbing and their fate, sir. 

Doodle, doodle, doo,’ & 
In the print No. 2016 the ‘lame ducks’ are ‘ waddling ' away 
from the Stock Exchange.” 








Frencn Imrvts.veness.—Like all poe with fine, 
impul ive organizations, the capacity of the Frenchman for snf- 
fering is equal to that for enjoying. He cannot remain moody and 
depressed any length of time, as the Anglo-Saxon can. While 
the latter begins to contemplate suicide, he has already thrown 
hiwself from a Seine bridge or the Vendome Column. The 
calm, equable happiness of a heavy nature, which never rises to 
his heights of keén enjoyment, nor descends to the depths of his 
are|POignant suffering, he cannot understand. He is always on the 
crest of life’s wave or in its trough. The Tentonic medium, 
never completely at the bottom or the top, is not for him. His 
brain fibre is too fine for tbat.—Albert Rhodes in ‘*The French 








nal proceedings. Hv» declares the enforcement of arbitrary rules 
fatal to the Church. 

The London Mark Lane Express, of June 29th, in its weekly 
review of the breadstuffs market, says: ‘Owing to the floods 
in France, and the unfavorable reports from Ameriva, the m-r- 
ket is hardening. Northwest rn Europe bas been favored with 
plenteous rains, while the eastern and southern portions of the 
Continent are suffering from drought. The prospects are varia- 
ble, anda general abundance is not to be relied upon. Cer- 


many and England have the best prospects, and Russia Hun- M 


gary and France the worst.” 

The English Court of Inquiry, appointed to investigate the 
loss of the steamer Schiller off the Scilly Isles, have made their 
report They state that copies «f direc iens for approaching 
the English coast and of the instructions issued by the Evgle 
Company, were on board the steamer, and both worg navigators 





No Disrxspect.—I have studiously avoided Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey out of aj:ensitive desire not to offend the 


one of the life insurance offices, recently mentioned in the Hor- 
net, called upon our American visitors to solicit them as policy- 
holders. ‘ We care not for our miserable todies,’’ said Mr. 
oody ; *‘canst thou insure our souls?” ‘1 am afraid pot,”’ 
said the canvasser. “ We are a life, not a fire-office.” The 
other day, Mr. Sankey said to a military officer, ** You are a sol- 
dier of an earthly monarch ; we ate the officers of a spiritual 
frince!" ‘1 am afraid, then,” said the officer, curling his 
moustache reflectively, ‘you area long way from head-quar- 


ters,”"—S Urbanus Crabro, in the London Hornet. 








prejudices of the religions world ; aud J offer two anecdotes of 
these eminent Revivalists with no desire to scoff. An Agent of 


it for 


at Home.” 





“ Cartan Boyton AnticipaTEpD.”’—Mr. Alfred Smee 
writes to the Times: ‘The use of inflated bags of air for the purpose 
of crossing the water is very ancient. Among the Nineveh mar- 
bles in the British museum, there is a basso-relievo showing the 
mapner in which the Ninevites crossed the water. An inflated 
bag, probably made of the skin of an animal, is strapped round 
the body, immediately above the bips, and on this bag the man 
supports himself while he propels bimself with his bands. At 
the other end of the bag which extends to the chin, there is a 
mouthpiece for inflation. Ihave figured this interesting relic 
in my ‘ ‘nstinct aud Reason’ (plate 10, fig. 2)), so show how 
the Caucasian race, from the earlies periods of history, had a 
knowledge of the proper ies of mat er, and a capacity to employ 
their various purpos.s,” 
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Prince Lovis Naroteon is the hero of a little adven-! 
ture, which has the merit of being true. A few days ago, Dr. 
Russell Reynolds was being driven in a four-wheeled cab, from 


Charlton Station, near Blackheath, England. The horse became 
res ive and ran away, and the position of affairs was critical, for 
not far off there was a precipitious unprotected bank. Over this 
the animal would certainly have plunged, had not its progres 
been stopped by the young Prince Louis Napoleon, whvu, hap- 
pening to be close by, sprang forward, seized the horse by the 
head, and pulled him up. ‘The Prince, who was dragged along 
the muddy road for a considerable distance, was not recognized 
by the gentleman, v hose life he had thus gallantly saved at the 
tisk of losing his own, and when asked for his name replied 





European Miscellanies. ae 


A sHocKING ocourrence took place at Nottingham, 
England, on June 3rd, by which three men lost their lives. A 
man named Hammond, an ostler in the employ of Mr. ‘ ave, 
veterinary surgeon, while in the discharge of his duties, fell into 
@ manure pit. The accident was observed by the stable boy, Jobn 
Cross. As Hammond did not speak or attempt to get out, Cross 
ran into the workshop of Messrs. Drury & Co.. builders, which is 
situated opposite Mr. Cave’s premisee, for assistance. One of 
the workmen, whose name is Samuel Bamber, returned with him 
to the pit. Both of them jampedin. They, however, were im- 





without however, giving it - that he was very gl d to have been 
of some service, +nd that donbtless they would meet again. 





Dean SraNtey anp Cuurcn Music.—There was a 
celebration in Westminster Abbey on June 12th, by the L ndon 
Church Choir Association, when Dean Stanley delivered an 
address, in which he showed how widespread a Christian prac- 
tice was the introduction of music into the service of public 
worship. It was the universal experience of Christendom that 
this art should be used as an indispensable part of public wor- 
ship. The Psalter, the most spiritual and devotional book in 
the Bible, was also the most musical. In the Eastern Church, 
the devotees of which professed to abhor music, especially in 
Russia, singing at least, was developed to its utmoct extent. In 
the Western Church, i stramental music was largely cultivated. 
Even in the barbarous Churches—notably that of abyssinia— 
and in the most Protestant of Churches, singing of hymns and 
psalms was a regular partof worship. In Scotland, where 

mode prevailed in the serviees, the use of the organ was 

inning to be r cognised; whilst in the silent meetings of the 
Society of Friends, singing was now admitted. Every one must 
feel the force of the use of the Psalms. In all nations, and 
people of all tongues, mus c bad been used to declare the won- 
derful works of God. It was a soothing, a uniting, a harmon- 
ious influence; its tendenvy was elevating, and it was the most 
spiritual of all the arts, and the least susceptible of idolatrous or 
superstitious uses. Music :nd light were placed by the great 
Italian poet amongst the chief gifts of Providence. At the s me 
time the musical art as applied to God’s worship had its duties 
and responsibilities, and those who were trained to take part in 
it, as Christians, would only rise to the height of their calling if 
the words which came in melody from their mouths came from 
their hearts also. 





AnoTHER Arctic Exrtoration.—The London Times 
of the 9th of June gives the following account of the Pandora, 
which has sailed from England for the Arctic regions, and 
which has been partly equipped by Lady Franklin: The Pando. 
ra, three-masted schooner, originally a despatch vessel belong- 
ing to the government, and which was purchased a few months 
ago from the Admiralty for private Arctic exploration, is now 
lying in the inner dock at Southampton, after a. undergone 
a thorough overhaul and refit at the bands of Messrs. Duy, 
Summers & Co., of Northam, near Southampton. She will 
leave England about the 18th instant, and, as y Franklin is 
understood to be largely interested iu Ler equipment, the Pan- 
dora will probably follow in the footsteps of McClintock in 
searchjof farther remains of Sir John Franklin. ‘‘ The Pandora 
was built at Portsmouth dockyard in 1861, and was supplied 
with engines by Messrs. C. A. Day & Co.,of Northam. They 
are direct-acting horizontal jet condensers. of £0 nominal horse- 
power, and working up to 400. The diameter of the cylinder is 
32 inches. and the length of stroke 18 inches The vessel, 
which is propelled by a festhering screw, is 25 feet across the 
beam, 150 feet long, and is 439 tons burthen, builder's mea 
surement, She madea trial of her machinery on Wednesday 
last, rfter having bad her boilers lifted and — and her 
engines remounted and renovated, with satisfactory results. 
She proved herself a quick steamer. Her boilers were only 
worked up to 16 pounds on the square inch, and with the same 
pressure on the safety valve she made from 75 to £0 revolutions 
a minute, and attained a speed of 7] knots. Although she has 
not undergone the same transformations as the Alert and the 
Discovery the Pandora has yet been specially adapted for her 
cruise among the ice in the Northwest Passage. She has been 
entirely denuded of her —— sheathing, and in its place her 
sides have been protected from above the water line to the keel 
with ten streaks of fonr-inch American elm, fastened securely 
together ; her bows have been strengtbened with iron straps 
plates and cleats ; and she bas been further defended against a 
nip in the floe by iron beams amidsbips. She has been com- 

letely recalked, Jrerigged, and painted outside and in. Mr. 

ohn White,,who ,;supplied the boats to the Arctic Expedition, 
has likewise supplied the Pandora's boats, the new sledges (for 
the exploration of King William's Land) having been procured 
by Messrs. Day, Summers & Co. Her rudder has been fitted 
with a port guard formed of brass and weighing two and three 
fourths hundredweight ; and though her propeller is detached 
by means of the ordinary tgpjo fiame, it can easily lifted by 
means of a steel -wire pinnet. The Pandora will be commanded 
by Mr. Allen Young and Lieutenant Lillingston, RN. Mr. 
Young, we learn from the ‘‘Arctic Navy List,” entered the mer- 
chant service in \846. He commanded the Marlborough, East 
Indiaman (1,500 tons,) twice round the world in 1853-4, and 
the Adelaide, steam 2 during §the Crimean war. He 
was also sailing master of the Fox under MoClintock from 1857 
to 1459. He commenced his traveling work 'y laying ont a de- 
pot between February 15th, and March 3rd, in a gale of wind. 
and with the thermometer averaging 40 to 48 below zero. The 
mercury was frozen all the time On his return he started for 
Fury Beach to get some stores which had been left by Parry, 
and wes absent from March 1th to the 28th. He was attacked 
with snow-blindness, Starting on the 7th of April, he traced 
the south and west shores of the Prince of Wales’ Sound. Pro- 
visi ns running short after thirty-eight days, he was compelled 
tosend the men and tent back, but proceeded with one man 
and the dogs for 40 days longer, sleeping each night in a hole 
in the snow. He attempted to cross the McClintock Channel, 
and went about 40 miles from the land, the ice being frightfully 
heavy. He reached the ship on the 7th of June, after an ab- 
sence of 78 days. He next went to exploe Peel Sound, from 
June 10th to the 28th. He then connected Osborn’s with 
Browne's furthest, and discovered 38) miles ot new coast line. 
On February 24th, 1862, he became a lieutenant of the Naval 
Reserve anda F. R. G. 8. He commanded the Fox 'n the 
North Atlantic Telegrajh Expedition in 1162, proceeding to 
Faroe Islands, Icel nd and Greenland. He also commanded the 
Quantung gunboat belonging to the European Chinese Navy 18- 
62-4, and was a commissioner to the Maritime Congress at Naples 
in 1871. He gave bis name to Alen Yonng Point, lying to theex- 
— pm Prince of \we " 
author of “The Vo; of the Fox,” waich «peared in the firat 

of the Commi Mogasine.” 





T. Young was | 


ted by the foul air. The assistance of the fire 
brigade was obtained as quickly as possible, and the firemen, by 
the aid of emoke jackets and air pumps, at length recovered the 
bodies, all the three being quite dead. 

A pEscription by William Black of the Island of 
Lewie, off the const of Scotland, represents the inhabitants as a 
very crude class of farmers. They live in huts that have neither 
windows nor chimniuys. The walls are made of unmortered 
stones and turf, and the roof is a thick mass of straw, overluid 
with turf. Mr. Black says: ‘‘ Inside, a pest fire is always burn- 
ing—or rather, when it 1s not being used for cooking, smoulder- 
ing and the hut is almost always filled with a thick pungent 
and yet fiagrant smoke, strong enough to make the eyes smart 
of the stranger who ventures into the dusky dwelling. Now it 
is the object of the occupiers of these hovels to prevent by every 
means the cscape of the smoke, which from day to day goes on 
slowly saturating the straw of the roof until that isso black as 
the peat itself. This sa urated straw forms au excellent manure 
for the farm. At the proper time the peasant farmer proceeds 
to pitchfork his roof off his house, and have it carried away to be 
distributed over his fields.” ‘hese huts are so damp that the 
occupants almost invariably, bave fever, ague or rheumatism. 


Rervsat to Bury.—A painful scene has just taken 
place at Norwich, A dealer named Jobn Kirby fell down on 


4th application was made to the Rev. C. L. Wallich to bury him 
could not read the service over a man who had lived in sin and 
died in a state of intoxication. When the corpse was conveyed 


it in the church porch, where it remained all night, 


parish attended and read tbe service, 
brought under the notice of the bishop. 


opened after the restoration of the interior. 


there in the early days. 


und, 


being not more than 20 in 1,009, 
cottage houses and sewers. 


and are really the cause of a considvrable amount of disease 


disorders, at least to the injury of their humbler brethren. 


should be no dis inction between rich and poor. The houses of 


will do well to pay attention to its morals,” 


being called on, 
summons for profanely swearing, ina:much as the same was no 


could take into custody, persons who offended in their presence, 


was tenant to the defendant of a house in the Bath road, 


him into custody, but thi the officer declined to do. This 





timated that he would consent to an infliction of a single fine 


quence of defendant calling himself egentleman, 


= =. nid 


June 3rd, at Por ngland, Norfolk, and broke his neck. On June 


in the village churchyard, but the reverend gentleman said he 


to the church on Saturday, the cle gyman again refused to read 
the service. Instead of taking back the corpse, the bearers left 


till Sunday afternoon, when the clergyman of a neighboring 
The matter has been 


Rocurster CATHEDRAL, ENcLanp, has been re- 
The ground-work 
of the choir is of ornamental tiling, the Bishop's throne and 
the communion table are of carved oak, and the reredos is of 
(aen stone, and 's a splendid piece of workmanship. There are 
seats for the corporation and minor canons, above which is an 
ornameptal painting, the same as that discovered to have been 
Above this are shields bearing the 
crests of the Bishops of Rochester Cathedral, from Ralph De 
Tarbin, in the 1114, down to the present Bishop. The work of 
restoration bas already occupied over two years, and many 
pieces of ancient carving, both in stone and wood, have been 


Sewer Gases AND THE Pustic Heatrn In Liver- 
Poct. - The Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘‘ At a meeting of the Liver- 
pool Town Council, a few days since, Alderman Bennett called 
attention to the gratifying fact that Liv rpool now stands second 
in point of health on the published list of towns, the death rate 
This is attr buted, toa great 
extent, to the adoption by the health committee of the recom- 
mendations made by Dr. Parkes and Dr, Saunderson (govern- 
ment commissioners)to cut off the direct communication between 
Bat, though the sewer gasses do not 
now permeate the houses of the poor, they find their way 
into the houses of the wealthier classes in other parts of the 
town, where a connection between them and the sewers exist 


though, owing to the fact that the inhabitants of such houses 
live better and are able to obtain medical attendance and 
change of air, the effects of disease are not so severely felt, nor 
do they tell in any considerable way upon the returns. Sti ], it 
is su gested, the evil is a great and palpable une which ought to 
be remedied, and there can be no doubt, if it isshown that fevers 
and other like diseases may be prevented by proper attention to 
the means pointed out by science for the preservation of health, 
tich persons have no right to indulge in the luxury of infectious 
The 
sanitary arrangement of the cottage are equally applicable to the 
mansion or pal»ce, and in the matter of public health, there 


the former are as often centres of disease and death as the dens 
of the latter, the only difference being that in the case of the 
wealthy the skeleton is kept more carefully concealed in the cap- 

. In the mean time, Liverpool, having improved its health 


Frnep ror Swearinec.—On June 5th the Brentford 
magistrates heard the charges brought ty one Gullick against 
another person named Shoots. Complainant, a clerk, appeared 
in person.—The defendant was represented by Mr. Mitton.—It 
appeared that ore of the summonses accused the defendant of 
being drank on a certain highway on the 19th and 20th of May, 
and the other for profanely cursing and swearing—On the cases 
r. Mitton took a preliminary objection to the 


taken out by any one of the several persons cited in the Act 19 
George II., cap. 21, sec. 3, ‘** by which certain persons, sueh as 
constables, petty constables, tythingmen, or other peace officers 


orsummon them if they were known, and on the case being 
roved, a sliding scale of fines was laid down as followa :— 
very day laborer, common soldier, common sailor, and com- 
mon seaman, ls.; every other person under the depree of a gen- 
tleman, 2s.; and for every other person of or above the degree 
of a gentleman, 5s."— The Beuch suggested that tl ey should 
like to hear some of the facts, and Mr. Gullick deposed that he 


Hounslow, and about the hour of eleven o'clock ou the right of 1 
the 19th ult., he heard a noise outside, and saw defendant, who! were told they hud been much improyed of late years, and had 
was shouting and cursing. He called toa policeman to take even collected into villages, yet in appearance they are lit le 
case was diam ssed.— On the second being called, Mr. Mitton in- 


as stipulated under the Act.—The Justices, therefore, in conse-'the character of Caliban, and that be adopted the pame trom 
inflicted the! the tribe, instead of forming it by metathesis from ‘* Cannibal,’, 


Husaunc-Birps iy Paris.—An attempt which has 
just been made to introduce living bumming-birds in o the Jar- 
din dAcclim tation at Paris bas failed, although a traveler 
managed to bring six alive to Paris, by feeding them with honey. 
The birda were placed in a large cage in a sunny spot, and every 
care was taken to shut them up directly the evening came on, 
but four soon died, and the cold north wind killed the remaining 
piir. The only other bhumming-birds «hich have reached 
Europe alive were thore brought by M. Delattrein 1854 from 
Central America, but these died a fortnight after their arrival in 
Paris. 


A series of interesting experiments, instituted by 
the Government, have lately been made in England, to test the 
merits of the different kinds of continuous railway breaks, The 
ordinary break was found capable of stopping a train, which was 
running at forty-five miles an hour, in somethiug less than a 
minute. 


Mr. BerGu is needed in Paris, if the statement be 
true, that certain owners of leesh ponds buy up horses that are 
too old to work, to feed their leeches. The horses are stalced in 
the pond up to their bellies, when the leeches immediately at- 
tach themselves to them, and suck the blood out of them, which 
it takes one or two days to do. 


A FEW Days sINCE two gentlemen started from 
Aviemore to ascend Ben Macdui, in Scotland, taking with them 
provisions calculated to last one day. They had no guide, and 
nothing was heard of tkem for four days, when one of them ar- 
rived in an exhausted condition at a gamekeeper’s house in 
Glendee. His companion was left oa the mountain, where he 
was found by a searching perty and carried to shelter. Both 
tourists suffered much, but under careful treatment are slowly 
recovering. 


One Wittiam SuakesPrare is attracting consider- 
able atteution in London. The gentleman is a young tenor of 
promise, who was educated at the Royal Academy of Music, and 
won the Mendelssohn scholarship there some time ago. He re 
cently made his debut at a concert of the Philharmonic Society, 


Tue 81-Ton GuN in course of manufacture at the 
Royal Gun #actories in the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, is rapidly 
approaching completion. The bore is being rifled at the boring 
mills in the department, and the only other process require J to 
finish the gun in the rough, is the shrinking on of the trannion 
rings. Considering that the 81-ton gun is more than twice the 
size of any other gun yet made, it is worthy of remark that the 
work has been performed without the slightest hitch or accident. 


Tue Turks have taken up a new form of industry, 
which they follow with unprecedented enterprise. They have 
become adepts in forging trade marks; and English sewing 
cotton, hardware, Cognac, ales, Jamaica rum, pickles and qui- 
nine are among the commodities on which they exercise their 
ingenuity. According to an English correspondent, French 
wines are extensively manufactured in Constantinople. A native 
wine ie the foundation, and various deleterious substances are 
mixed with it, the compound being made to pass for Medoo or 
Chateau-Margaux, by turnishing the bottles with capsules and 
labels ostensibly belonging to a firm in France, but really made 
in Galatea. 


A Doe’s Sacacitry.—The London Times of June 
16th says: ‘Yesterday afternoon three boys and a little girl, 
named Minnie Jordan, daughter of a bricklayer living in Great 
St. Andrew’s street, Seven Dials, were sitt ng upon the parapet 
of the Thames Embankment, between Waterloo and Hungerford 
bridges, when a sudden gust of wind blew one of the boys on to 
the pavement, and the little girl into the river, A cry for help 
was raised, and a gentleman who was passing slipped the collar 
from his Newfoundland dog, lifted the animal up, and coolly 
dropped him into the water. The cbild at that moment rose to 
the surface and the sagacious brute turned his head in her 
direction, seized her by the collar of her cape, and, directed by 
his master, swam with his little burden to the adjacent stairs. 
The gentleman called a cab, placed the child in it, and drove off 
to the Endell Street Baths, whence the girl was taken home 
little the worse for her immersion. The owner of the dog refas- 
ed to give hia name, but observed that the dog’s name was 
* Ready.” 

A Fricutrut Sceng, says the Pall Mall Gazette, 
occurred at a recent meeting of the Forfar (Scotland) town 
council. The subject under di was a proposal to ; etition in 
favor of the Permissive bill. Councillor Rutherford. whem speak- 
iog in favor of the petition, said that ‘he believed;they might as 
well argue with Red Indians in favor of civic government as rea~ 
son with the Forfar magistrates in favor of the restriction of the 
drink traffic.” This unlucky observation led to disturbance. 
“You should not,” said the Frovost, addressing Councillor 
Rutherford, ‘‘ speak of the magistrates and Town Council of 
Forfar as Red Indians. I call you to order. Your impudence 
is unbounded.” ‘Keep your temper Provost,” rejoined Coun- 
cillor Rutherford, «‘How can I,” replied the Provost bitterly, 
‘keep my temper when yu say that the magistrates of Forfar 
are a disgrace to Red Indians? I shall take some of your in- 
rults; I shall take none of your impudence—not a word of it, 
sir” Thus admovished, Councillor Rutherford attempted to 
eaplain that he did not say the mugistrates actually were Red 
Indians, but no one would accept his explanation, and twice 
during the furious battle that ensued did one of the councillors 
assume ‘‘a fighting attitude,” on the latter occasion placing his 
fist within a short distance of Councillor Rutherford’s nose. 
Ultimately order if not peace, was restored. 


Catrpan.—A_ correspondent of “ London Notes and 
queries,” as a hint of the source from which Shakespeare doriv- 
ed the name of Caliban, quotest e following extract from the re- 
cord volume of ‘*Hungary and Transylvania,” by John Paget 
(new edition, 1865, page 371 :) 

‘‘ The inhabitants of this district, «xlra terminos, are a strange, 
wild set of creatures, originally settlers from Wallach ’s, and as 
near as possible in a state of barbariem, They are called Kali- 
baschen, from the Kaliban, or buts in which they! ve, and are 
subject to the commander of the castle of ‘Terzburg. They 
live chiefly by the pasturage of cattle, for which these moun- 
tains and valleya offer a tolerable supply ; and although we 























































































less wild than the bears and wolves, their only neighbors,”’ — 
« The correspoudent suggests that Shakespeare, especially if he 
; Wsi.ed Venice, very likely }ad this tribe in view when he drew 


aa Di, Karmer bas very ingeniously suggested.” 
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THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD 
ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. 
No. XXXIV. 


BAMBOROURGH CASTLE. 
THE HISTORY. 

Bamborough Castle, seen for many miles from sea, 
on the wild, storm-beaten coast of Northumberland, 
stands boldly upon a basaltic rock, triangular in shape, 
at least one hundred and fifty feet high. It is ex- 
tremely rugged, and on the landward side precipit- 
ously abrupt. 

It lies close to an old but obscure town, of the same 
name, crowning a rock guarded with walls and towers 
the chambers mostly lighted by slit-holes. Weather- 
beaten, fronting like a warrior boasting of his bold 
northern blood, it stands like a buttress against the 
lashing fury and thunderous attacks of the great sea, 
grim, grey, and battered; it is yet, to the mariner be- 
lated on those stormy waiters, one of the most blessed 
signs he can look for—a harbinger of hope and safety 
—a shelter and a home, for its ancient keep is devoted 
to purposes of merey; and one of the feudal edifices 
of the past, where fierce men and mauraders dwelt, 
and issued forth, at times, to commit desolation and 
spread rapine around, has become a refuge, a home, 
and a shelter for the shipwrecked sailor, who may 
happen to have his brave ship founder on that coast. 

A benevolent institution was founded here in 1720, 
by Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham, the castle being 
its seat. The keep was fitted up for the comfort and 
lodgment of suffering seamen, as well as for the stor- 
ing of property saved from the greedy maw of the 
ocean. Strenuous efforts were made to prevent those 
accidents which had so often brought death and ruin 
upon a very dangerous coast, and regulations were 
adopted by which the unavoidable mishaps of ship- 
wreck might be in some measure alleviated. 

At the foot of the great tower storm signals have 
been fixed, in order to answer or to give warning 
to shpping in distress. In the event of a wreck, 
the customs’ officers on the coast summoned others 
to hasten to the spot, in ordér to prevent plunder. 
Added also to this, during any storm, horseman, 
are paid to patrol the coast (by the same institu- 


tion), in order to bring in the earliest 
intelligence of vessels in danger of being 
lost. is seen in peril near the Farn or 


When any shi 
Staples Island (whieh lie off Bamborough,) a flag is 
hoisted by day, and a rocket thrown up by night, which 
is a signal tu the brave fishermen of Holy Island to put 
off to the spot, when no boat from the main land can get 
through the surf and breakers, which make a formida- 
ble wall the whole length ef the shore. Here will be 
found schools, an infirmary, anda granary, where the 
or are supplied with corn at a nominal charge. 
ere, also, are beds for thirty or forty sailors, with 
everything requisite for resuscitation and immediate 
relief. ‘The castle has, therefore, become a noble _phil- 
anthropic institution ; and, as of late years, life-boats 
have been added to its other humane aids and helps, it 
shall be our business, through this latter medium, to 

illustrate the recent annals of this castle. 

THE MUTINY AT SEA. 

THE LEGEND. 

It was on the morning of one of those fearful gales 
which strew the shores of England, with wrecks from 
Berwick to Beachy Head, when a dismasted merchant- 
man was discerned ly those on the look-out, far beyond 
the Scar-head, drifting head-long and helplessly down 
under the force of the gale. 

“ She’ll fasten on the Staples!” said one of the spec- 
tators, ‘“‘and then it’s all up with her.” 

“Ifshe could but weather them, and get to lee- 
ward between them and the Farn, she might have a 
chance.” 

“ A few fathoms nearer, and she would run ashore 
high and dry.” 

“Have any gone from Holy Island?” demanded 
another. 

“The lads are getting the two life-boats out here ;” 
and as the speaker turned, the group bebeld that in- 
spiriting aud splendid sight—the crew of a life-boat 
preparing to run their invaluable craft off the carriage 
and through the surf. Their efforts were received with 
a cheer, 

“ Are there any on board ?”’ asked one, with a trem- 
bling voice. 

“ A younker was seen lashed to the stump of the fore- 
mast, and somethiug crouching at his foot, they make 
out by her flying hair to be a woman; but the sea 
makes such clean breaches over her, that they can 
scarcely survive its buffeting.”’ 

At the momenta thunderous cheer raised itself above 
the howl of the wind. It was answered by a cheer 
from the sea. 

‘Ilurrah! hurrah! they’re off through the surf like 
a swan!”—and poised for a moment on the serrated 
surge, the beautiful fabric (now followed by a second 
boat and its gallant crew) seemed to hesitate ; but a 
fortunate lull allowed her to glide seaward ; 


urged by the arms of eight brave and powerful men, 
the life-boat was fighting every inch of her way 
towards her destination. But as, during this, an hour 
or two of precious time was passing away, the destina- 
tion of the expected wreck was becoming changed, at 
least so far as locatity went. 

For, meantime, the ship had been carried past the 
Staples, and by this was being borne southward of the 
Farn Islands, the distance between her and the shore 
momentarily decreasing ; while, as the life-boat was 
moving to meet her, they-were almost alongside before 
the danger of collision was manifest. A boat-man 
stood forward with a coil of stout cord in his hand. 
Hailing the ship to know if any were on board, a figure 
staggered with apparent weakness to the bulwark, 
caught the flying cord, aad fastened it by a turn or two 
round a belaying pin. While the rowers kept the boat 
off the side lest she should be staved, two climbed her 
sides, and by united strength and dexterity passed, in a 
few breathless minutes, three persons—the brave ship’s 
sole survivors—into the life-boat, which soon arrived 
safely on shore; and, amidst the acclamations of the 
crowd, the three were speedily carried away up into 
the castle keep, where all that ready kindness, medical 
skill, attention, food, rest—all that was at hand, in such 
plenty, that could restore and strengthen their natures, 
so sorely tried, were instantly put into requisition, and, 
ultimately, with success. 

One of the three was a finely-grown athletic youth, 
about nineteen—of a frank and loyal countenance, with 
brown curly hair, which his widowed mother would be 
proud to see again; though, very likely, during that 
terrible night, she prayed the long hours through for 
his safety, upon her bended knees. 

A second was a grizzly-locked, bard-visaged, mahog- 
any-colored mariner, not so tall as the younger, but 
with hereulean development of chest and limbs. His 
age might be over fifty, perhaps nigh unto sixty. He 
was almost prostrated, for a falling spar had severely 
hurt him ; but he was doing well. 

The third was a maiden, of some eighteen summers, 
whose pallor could not quite extinguish the rich tropic 
hues that yet fluttered on her olive cheeks. Her large 
eyes, dark glossy hair, fine physique, and exquisitely 
moulded face, proved her to belong to a highly devel- 
oped order of beauty. She seemed to be haunted by 
the terrors that had surrounded them, for her eyes 
wandered fearfully about ; and only the soothing words 
and caresses of her rough but kindly nurses—fishers’ 
wives as they were—seemed to reassure her. 

For some days they went on progressing most fa- 
vorably ; and one evening, as they were all seated 
with several others in a chamber of the keep, the young 
sailor, Fred Darrell by name, told to his wondering au- 
ditory the following story of their adventure on ship- 
board—the young maiden seated by his side, and the 
old seaman half reclining on his pallet, and smoking his 
pipe. In order to avoid any confusion of person or of 
tense, we shall give the narrative in a form and words 
of our own. 

About a month previous to the event we have rela- 
ed, the merchant-ship Mary Gibbs, of Bristol, Captain 
Trentham, commander, and offeight hundred tons burden, 
was lying, fully loaded, in the roads, off Kingston, Ja- 
maica, bound for the port of Hull. She was ready for 
sea—signals were up for the whole of the crew to come 
on board, and with the morning breeze she was to 
weigh anchor and depart. 

It oceurred that Fred Darrell, who had beon raised 

to the post of second mate—his seamanship and skill 
having been acquired in an excellent school—had occa- 
sion to go ashore on some business for the captain. As 
he was returning to the boat waiting for him at the 
wharf, a sudden and violent storm of rain came on 
driving him, without reflection, for momentary shelter, 
into a tavern frequented by sailors, but of no very good 
repute, from its having the reputation of harboring slav- 
ers, piccaroons, and the like, and ,for the viler scour- 
ings of the town, who made of it a horrible haunt, such 
as are to be found in outlying streets of London—a 
Shadwell or Paul’s dock—and where robberies, assassi- 
nations even, and outrages, were by no means unusual 
things. 
He had descended a step or two into a kind of long, low 
cellar, fitted up as a bar, tap, and parlor, divided into 
boxes, and caught sight of a number of ferocious look- 
ing Spanish seamen, whispering, with heads together, 
over their grog, before he Knew where he was, or the 
character of the place flashedupon him. 

It was too late to retreat—that would have attract- 
ed notice; and having an instantaneous instinct of 
some peril from the armed desperadoes, who seemed 
to be holding a council of villany, he,sat down quietly 
in a neighbouring box, unseen; and, as their whisper- 
ing reached his ears, a dreadful suspicion began to 
dawn upon him; and from that moment every faculty 
became keenly upon the alert. 

“She’s off with the morning tide; and, by an’ by, 








the new mate, Jake Ribias, will come to gather his 
| chickens togeter,” said one. 
“That ’tarnal little Viper,” remarked another,. “will 





tude will be as clear as the square in a squall—such as 
is paying out now.” 

“ Basta!” growled another, “shut up! Those 
yarns will do for the Tortugas or Pine Islands, while 
here——” And he paused, evidently looking round, 
to see is there were any listeners. 

Fred Darrell sank back in the box. 

“'There’s a sort of circle-sailing in the matter, not 
quite clear,” growled a voice, which made Fred’s heart 
leap, for he knew it to be one of his own crew. 
“ However, it may turn out all square, and ship-shape. 
Now, Senor Jakes shall have the pretty Brazilian, aud 
‘Blue Nose’ the other wench. As for us, my lads, 
there’ll be a lot of speeie on the capstan-head to share, 
and that’s all we care for !” 

“If you call me ‘Blue Nose’ again,” said a shrill 
voice, in foreign accents, “by the Madonna, Ill scour 
my snicker against your ribs !” 

“Pooh! stow all that—be at ease! Let us talk of 
business, and forget our quarrels. That may mar all ” 

Again the whispers deepened; and again, with the 
blood cold in his veins, Fred caught the name of his 
own ship; and in conjunction with other words, only 
partially caught, he concluded that some piratical 
plan was on foot, the object of which was for some- 
sailing craft—the Viper, as he had heard—to waylay 
them on their ocean route, and so make her crew 
masters of the good merchantman and all that was on 
board. 

Making his way stealthily forth—under cover of a 
cloud of smoke from a fresh relay of cigars, just light- 
ed, and of the discussion of a bowel of punch, which 
the landlord of this den brought from the bar at the 
far extremity—Fred passed forth unseen, hurried off 
to the quay, found his boat there, and was pulled on 
board of the Mary Gibbs. 

The morning dawned, bright and beautiful. The 
breeze was fair, and Fred was looking with leave-taking 
eyes upon the town, spread out to right and left—the 
fine scenery of the island rising like a green and golden 
belt, upwards to where the blue mountains formed a 
background, softening away into softest azure and 
liquid mists mingling with the clear sky—and though 
his thoughts and doubts were of a most tumultuous 
nature, and his mind full of suspicion and dread, he 
could not be insensible to the extraordinary loveliness 
of the panorama spread before him, aften as he had 
witnessed it before. It was necessary for him, how- 
ever, to turn to the duties of the ship. 

The rest of the crew—-several of them fresh hands— 
had come on board during the night, while Fred was 
in his cot. The foresail was already filling gracefully 
to the light breeze, and the great square sails of the 
vessel hanging in graceful festoons in the brails. The 
jib was set, and all was ready for the orders of the 
captain, who came on deck, full of bustle and anima- 
tion, and giving his young subordinate a cordial 
“Good morning !” ordered him at once to get under 
weigh and make sail. 

“* Ay, ay, sir!” was the realy answer. And as the 
anchor was ulready up—the vessel lying at moorin 
soon came the orders, “ All hands aloft! Let fall ! 
Sheet home! Hoist away everything!” And ere 
there was time, in the bustle and hurry of the morn- 
ing’s work, to cast a glance on the crew, a shore-boat 
came alongside, with a lady and a female attendant, 
together with a gentleman in the stern sheets. 

“Man a whip there, for’ard!” said the captain, 
growling. “It’s that young slut, Miss Lydia Fielding 
—passenger to Kngland, But I forget, Mr. Darrell, 
you’ve seen the pretty Brazilian at her uncle’s planta 
tion. Oh, here’s our new first mate! Cu awk- 
ward accident that, of poor Tenby’s being hurt, in 
some murderous squabble in Spanish Town! Mr. 
Darrell, Mr. Jake Ribias, your first officer. Mr. Ribias 
Mr. Darrell, my second mate! So, now you know 
each other, you'll work away with a will. D’ye hear, 
there? Clap on that tackle-fall!” he abruptly con- 
tinued, lifting his voice with startling energy. “Work 
away with it, men! Away with it !—so, gently !” as 
the chair, holding a splendid specimen of tropic love- 
lmess, was hoisted to the deck. 

“Good morning, my dear!” continued Captain 
Trentham, with great cordiality. “So you stayed the 
last moment with your uncle, eh? Issy, Don Gon- 
zalez,” he added—speaking to a swarthy, peak beard- 
ed individual, dressed planter fashion, who remained 
in the boat—* you'll miss your little beauty, here, 
eh? Well, we'll take care of her, sir. By the by, I 
hope the gentleman you recommended will prove fit 
for his post?” Bending down now, by the open 
gangway, leading by side ropes to the shore boat, he 
had lowered his voice, for the planter’s ear alone. 

“I do not know much personally, of Senor Ribias,” 
said he other, “but I believe him to be a thorough 
seaman.” 

“That will do, Don—that will do, my dear sir; and, 
—" you for many hospitalities, now bid us fare- 
well!” we 

“May Providence watch over you, and protect my 
darling child!” responded the planter. “I hope 








those in England will be as glad to see the orpit#®, as 


and,|cross our fore-foot just in the nick of time—the lati- | her old uncle has been.” 
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“She is an heiress, sir, and that will recommend 
her!” was Captain Trentham’s bluff reply. “She is 
as beautiful as Cinderella —a thought darker, may- 
hap. But good-bye—God bless you! Away, there, 
men! A pull at the weather mainbraces, and send 
me Jack Adams to the wheel!” 

And thus rapidly giving order after order, the 
stately ship feeling the force of the breeze, and being 
covered with canvass from her trucks to her deck, 
began to make the waters fuam and sparkle from her 
cleaving bows, and was making such splendid head- 
way that, ere night, Jamaica was more than thirty 
leagues astern of them, and the loftiest peak of the 
Blue Mountain had long ago mingled in the mists of 
evening. 

Doring all this day Fred Darrell felt himself like 
one moving and acting under the impression of some 
hideous dream. The beautiful face of the lovely 
Lydia Fielding, the rich roses of which the sun of 
that ardent climate had touched with a deeper tint of 
olive, giving to its peach like coloring a something 
undefinable—this had already haunted the breast of 
Fred, who had been on familiar terms with her at 
the old planter’s hovse, Don Gonzalez being, in 
fact, a consignee of the Mary Gibbs. It was with a 
bewildering sense of secret joy that Fred discovered 
that Miss Fielding was to be a passenger with them 
to England, in order to see some branch of her fam- 
ily she had never before met. 

It was, therefore, with something like dumb terror 
that he thought—he could not be certain, but he 
thought—he recognised in the new chief officer, Jake 
Ribias one of the speakers of the preceding night— 
and that he suspected some fierce looking fellows 
among the fresh portion of the crew—whose long 
Spanish knives had a ferocious gleam—to be a por- 
tion of the same gang of desperadoes, the remainder 
of whom must, of course, be among the crew of that 
villainous craft, he now identified in his own mind 
as the Viper. 

“She must,” thought Fred, “be deserving of the 
name; for, without question, it must be some devil- 
ish thing that can bite and sting too. And so—and 
80. »” 

But nothing followed this “and so,” and he went 
about his duties with his usual readiness; but still 
with an absence that at times made the “skipper,” as 
they called Captain Trentham, rally him upon some 
sweetheart left behind. Starting, he would look 
about and meet the basilisk eyes of Jake, and feel 
inclined to denounce the fellow as an imposter and 
as a pirate at once. But what folly ! 

There was an old seaman on board the Mary 
Gibbs—a thorough old “salt,”—one of the “old 
school,” as those of a past generation—or one rapidly 
dying out—were called. He had sailed for years 
with Captain Trentham, who held him in great es- 
teem. Jack, on the otber hand, had taken a huge 
fancy to Fred Darrell, when the — was first ap- 
prenticed to the sea. It was to the tuition of Adams 
chiefly that Fred owed his promotion. The old sailor 
was proud ot his pupil. The young mate was greatly 
attached to his master; and, consequently, there ex- 
isted a degree of confidence between them, by no means 
uncommon in the circumstances of the profession. 

For some time past there had been a continuance 
of bad weather, and to avoid any peril to mast or 
spar, or waste of Russia duck—perhaps to spare a 
heavily laden ship, and make her sailing easier than 
she would by beating up to windward—also for the 
comfort of their fair passenger, who had paid so lib. 
erally for her state rooms and private cabins—the 
Mary Gibbs had been allowed to run out of her route, 
and she was far south of her course, on the confines of 
that once renowned and dangerous neighborhood, the 
s Spanish Main, when a remark, expressive of surprive 

: and annoyance, on the part of Captain Trentham, 

made in Fred’s hearing. caused the youth to revert to 
his old suspicions again. 

“What the deuce current can we have got into, 
Mr. Ribias ?” demanded the captain, petulantly. “I 
thought I knew these waters — well; but the 
ship makes more southing in the night, than we can 
recover in a couple of days. We must beat up, sir, 
and get her head to the wind’s eye—Put it out, if 
necessary. Turn up the hands, sir, and to work at 
once |” 

This was done by the first mate with a smile, and 

' the ship’s course was materially altered. During the 
a next watch, Fred Darrell and Adams—who was now 

at the wheel—were talking these recent matters over. 

“Tl tell you what it is, Master Darrell, I don’t 
quite see the necessity of Mr. Ribias here cracking on 
so much sail on the craft, specially so much top-ham- 
per, in this here squally weather. Why, I’ve had to 
fish the main-t’gallantmast already, and last dog- 
watch one of the kites went piff out of the bolt 4 
just like smoke. I could ha’ sworn as some knife had 

en playing with the bend lines,” 

“T haven’t noticed it, Jack,” said Fred. ‘“ When I 
come on deck, the ship is either under easy sail, or the 
canvas is shortened. But 3:1 rcc°''oct what the cap- 
tain said yesterday ?” 





“ Ay, ay !” chuckled the seaman; “I unplugged my 
ears, sure enough. But what then? If this first 
mate, with one of his Spanish darkies at the wheel, 
chose to alter her course, and make more sail when 
you and the skipper are below, and then, when the 
watch is about to change, let her fall two or three 
points out of the wind, and then ‘clue up and furl 
aloft’ is the word—why, it’s all haccident—nobody 
can’t account for it—or ’ts a current—a current! My 
eye! it’s one of them currents as your reg’lar sea-dogs 
can make by handling a ship; and P’ll not deny but 
that this Ribias is a seaman from stem to starn !” 

“Who mostly takes his trick at the wheel in his 
watch ?” asked Fred Darrell. 

“Why, that beetle-browed Bill Simmons, who al- 
ways looks as if he’d dreamt of old Davy, and 
couldn’t forget him—tail, horns, or gridiron 

“Simmons !” ejaculated Fred, feeling himself turn 
pale and his heart grow faint at the name. “Then 
we are all lost, Jack—craft, crew, passengers, and 
cargo !” 

“ Avast, there, Master Darrell—avast !” cried the 
seaman. “ What’s the meaning of this?” And he 
looked into his youthful shipmate’s face with surprise. 

Fred then told him briefly what he had witnessed 
and heard at the tavern, on the eve of their sailing. 
He had heard the name of Ribias mentioned—that of 
the Viper—at the hearing of which Adams gave a 
perceptible start in turn ; and when Fred added his 
recognition of Simmon’s voice among the number, the 
old seamen seemed to have no further doubt left. 

“Now,” added Fred, “I thought the captain knew 
of this southing, which he takes to be a current, and 
when I named it, he only looked vexed, and spoke to 
Ribias—I suppose about making sail so heavily; but 
he thinks he’s a first-class sailor, which I agree he is; 
only we are runing to something that will meet us.’ 

“Tt’s a ’farnal plan to carry off Miss Fielding, 
though that might have been done afore; but the ship 








success or Execution Dock—and we’ve shipped half 
a score of pirates, or my name’s not Jack! As for 
that e-tarnal beast of a Wiper, I’ve heard of that con 
darned craft afore this. She’s a wicked-looking thing 
as is been a slaver and piccaroon, and Lord knows 
what, and if this be not something like the latitude 
she’s to be met with, ’'m no judge, that’s all!” 

“ Away aloft, there! hand in topsails,” shouted the 
captain. “Adams, go forward, and see what’s 
gathering in that scud flying over our weather beam!” 
And in the next moment, all was the apparently well- 
ordered confusion of ship-board activity. 

“Sail ho !” shouted the voice of Adams, from for— 
ward 

“ Where away ?” asked the captain. 

“Stealing out under the scud on our weather quar- 
ter, just as if a Lapland witch was coasting in an egg- 
shell, and chose to hide her course by sailing through 
a cloud.” 


and every stitch set that she can draw !” 


commander. 

“ A low, black brig, with such a clue to her foresail 
as I have rarely seen. 
recklessly, “ will you take a squint at her? Perhaps 


jib bearing down on us!” 
But while he spoke, and the mate replied to him by 


the, merchantman seemed sailing in utter darkness, 
The wild roarin 


a sense of mutual safety urging all to exertion. 


over the bulwarks, thundering along the decks, and 
clearing them of everything not firmly lashed, and 
for an instant, the rending sails went flying away in 
r and the ship careered over to her very beams 
ends. 


0 

Fred, who had seized hold of the rigging, lashing 
himself as well as he could in his haste, was sub— 
merged by the waters which pooped them, and 
thought, as they poured in resistlessly upon him, that 
they were all going bodily to the bottom, but found, 
on the subsidence of the first attack, that no great 
harm was done. The captain happening to be nigh, 
ordered him to go below by the forecastle, and bring 
up something or other which was wanting on deck. 
Searcely knowing what he really was to «lo, Fred, 
nothing loath, descended, only too glad to escape 
from the horrible confusion. 

While down in the ’tween deck, beneath the 
forecastle, all at once he heard a sudden sharp cry, 
and a violent trampling of feet running to ana iro on 
the deck. He was about to rush up, waen he received 
an unseen blow on the back of the head, which, for 
the moment felled him senseless, When he recovered, 





}{deuces of the bloody work which, in the midst of the 


has specie—her cargo’s worth a throw of the dice for 


“T see her, sir,” cried Fred, from the mizen rigging, 
— coming down upon us, with the squall in her sails, 


“What is she like, Mr. Darrell ?” again asked his 


Mr. Ribias,” added Fred, 


? 
as you know these seas, you may know the cut of that 


a glance of fire, the cloud opened suddenly out into 
an inky pall, rent with vivid lightnings, until at last 


of the sea and the fierce howl of the 
tornado mingled together, almost drowning the orders 
which the captain gave fourth through his trumpet, 
and which were promptly responded to by the — 

e 
females were below in the cabins, secured under 
closed companion and hatch. An immense sea came 

















he set to and broke away a plank from the’ bulkhead, 
which divided his berth from the remainder of the 
"tween decks, and began to traverse the vessel, till, 
after some exertion, he found himself in the region of 
the captain’s cabin, from which shrieks and sounds of 
alarm were issuing. Making his way through the 
store-room, he found himself before a state-room door, 
whence the shrieks proceeded. Dashing the door 
open, with kindling eyes and throbbing heart, Fred 
stood in the cabin, and gazed upon a scene which 
filled him with rage and horror. The mate, his swarthy 
countenance lighted up with a malignant expression, 
was dragging a female form, in despite of whose dis- 
hevelled dress and hair, Fred recognized to be that 
of Miss Fielding, towards the companion-way. Strip 
ped to his shirt and trousers, his belt stuck full o 
pistols, and a blood-stained sabre in his grasp, the 
truculent aspect of the treacherous assassin was cha- 
racteristically hideous. 
_The noise which Fred’s unexpected entrance made 
disturbed Ribias at his ruffianly work. He thrust the 
sabre at Fred’s breast, which narrowly missed it; but 
the youth’s pistol being discharged at the instant, the 
frightful charge, consisting, as it did, of nails, shot, 
broken bits of iron—a charge heterogeneous and dan 
gerous enough to have burst the weapon—went right 
through the pirate’s broad chest, who, with a groan, 
fell dead at his feet. He caught Miss Fielding, us she 
sank fainting, and, carrying her up on the deck, hasti- 
ly placed her on a couch, which stood inside of the 
deck-cabin, built tor the conveniece of passengers. 

Fred breathed hard. He felt a horrible sickness 
come over him at the recollection of what he had seen 
below, and what he now beheld lying on the main- 
deck—two or three butchered corpses, and other evi- 




























































storm, had been enacted, to the danger of the brave 
ship, which now, under her courses, and her helm 
lashed to the leeward, was plunging onward with an 
amazing speed, ile thought he should have fainted, 
until he drank a little spirits from a bottle that was 
secured in a rack; and then, clutchingghis remaining 
pistol and a hatchet, as he heard oaths and furious 
execrations from over the side, he ran to the gang- 
way, and saw, at the full stretch of double line, the 
ship’s pinnace, which had been launched, now hold- 
ing some eight or ten men—the velocity at which the 
merchantman was going preventing the boat from 
being stove against the side, 
Acting upon a sudden thought, Fred, with one 
blow of his hatchet, severed the rope which held the 
boat, and instantly it was drifting wildly away from 
the ship—at one moment it was engulfed in what 
seemed a fathom‘ess chasm, the next it{mounted up- 
wards; but whether she was swamped, or whether her 
lawless crew escaped, Fred could not tell. Very 
speedily it was out of sight, and he had now to turn 
his attention to whomsoever, if any besides Miss 
Fielding, was left alive on board. 
Lying down beside the wheel, and covered with 
blood, A saw his old friend Adam. He stooped 
dlown, and as he touched him, the wounded man 
groaned; and Fred was overjoyed to know that, 
though severely injured, his life was spared.- ‘He has- 
tily bound up his hurts, brought him a little weak 
brandy to drink, and for the time, seeing that his 
beautiful prize had fallen into an uneasy sleep, over- 
powered with terror aud fatigue, he placed a cushion 
under her head, and otherwise propping her up with 
pillows, covered her over, and then descended into 
the cabin once more, after nerving himself to the 
task, where he found the murdered captain, the super- 
cargo, and a slain seaman, all lying in their gore. The 
bodies, under the pressure of a painfnl necessity, he 
dropped by the cabin windows into the sea, mutter- 
ing a prayer for their souls; at the same time, and in 
the best manner that he could, obliterating the marks 
of the mutinous fray. A hasty run through the ves- 
sel now proved to him that the fair passenger, Jack 
Adams, himself, and some three or four hurt seamen, 
were all left out of the four or five-and twenty hands 
which had left Kingston alive and well. 
It was a terrible condition for the survivors to be 
in. Fred, who had never seen human blocd shed, 
hastened to clear away the marks of violence, and be- 
gan to look to the safety of the ship as he best could, 
and with such help as was at hand did the best for 
their present safety. 
Meantime, despite her terror, Miss Fielding was 
perfectly aware that Fred had entered the cabin at a 
moment so critical, that to him she was indebted for 
the safety of her life and honor. They had been on 
frank, friendly, oven affectionate terms together; and 
she could not avoid falling on his breast, clasping 
him round the neck, calling him brother, friend, pre- 
server. An age of unspoken love passes in a mo- 
ment; mute lips are eloquent. ‘They knew from that 
moment forth what they were to each other, and the 
trying days yet to come—though the dreaded pirate, 
the Viper, was never seen more—sufficed to place 
them upon an understanding with each other, that 
naught in the future was ever Jikely to embarrass, 
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their unspoken happiness. 
* * * * . 


They loved—and in that one word lay the secret of|which were the park gates; heavy fantastical iron/this on purpose. 


Dick had made such a fuss about this 


|structures, with the marquis’s crest in iron on the top|party, and her going to it, that it struck me she had 


\of them, and great stone pillars on each side. 


On the|come to the same conclusion as myself, and had made 


So far goes on the narrative which Fred Darrell, \left hand from the station was the Burford Arms, close|up her mind, that he was going to put a certain ques- 


with the ingenious frankness of youth, gave to his in-|to the park gates. 
terested listeners in the old keep of Bamborough Cas- 


On the opposite of the line was a/tion to her that very night. 
short siding, where there was generally a truck or two/that she didn’t 'want the question asked. I can’t de- 


ow her not going meant 


tle; and little now remains to be added to this episode, | standing, and which ended in a massive ‘stop’ of earth|scribe what a thrill went through me as I thought of 


which connected the distant sea, the wrecked sbip,/and timber. Fr : 
and the ancient castle—the pirates in the deep, and | that a short one, it seemed that they were here obliged 


the wrecked remnant—so strangely together. 


Alone and helpless on the wide ocean, the ship al-| tbat is to say, that; the points of the moveable rails that 


most unmanageable, they allowed her to run before 


the wind, until the greater part of the spars and rig-jfaced in the direction of the advancing train. There is 


ging fell over ‘the side and were forced to be cut 
adrift. With the little help they had, the navigation 
of the Mary Gibbs was compulsorily continued, and 
all their hopes lay now in falling in with some pass- 
ing sail that might give them aid. They went on 
thus, through storm and calm, hundreds cf miles. 
They were within sight of land—within reach of 
shore—having “spoken” nothing, but seen many a 
sail in the distance, when the great storm came on, 
and wrecked them on the Northumbrian coast, as we 
have seen already. The Mary Gibbs made no indif- 
ferent salvage. Fred Darrell obtained speedily a 
higher command, and for many a long day afterward 
did Jack Adams sail with him. Lydia Fielding was 
restored to her friends; but not many years passed by 
ere the young people, who had once found shelter 
and help within the keep of Bamborough, became 
husband and wife; the love early awakened within 
her breast—the esteem she felt for one she most nec- 
essarily loved, as her preseiver, above all men—thus 
concentrated in that lasting affection, which, as his 
own for ever, let us hope and believe, rendered the 
remaining years of their lives happy, peaceful, and 
contented to the end, 





(From the Belgravia annual.) 


FIFTEEN MINUTES AFTER MIDNIGHT. 


BY FREDERICK TALBOT, AUTHOR OF *THAT EVENTFUL 
NIGHT,’ ETC. 








Some years ago, having a few weeks’ holiday, I went 
into the country to see an old friend and schoolfellow, 
who was station-master at the Burford Arms Station. 
There was no particular reason that one could see why 
a station should be placed there, for there was neither 
town nor village in its neighborhood. However, the 
secret of it was that there was a “great house” a few 
miles off—the Marquis of Teesdale’s—and when the 
line was first planned, his lordship had bargained with 
the company that they should have a station near his 
park gates; and they bound themselves to stop their 
trains there by signal as often as should be wanted. 
Besides these fast trains that stopped when they were 
signalled for, or when passengers were booked (first 
class through to and from London or Crewe only, 
mind you), there was a parliamentary train that called 
at the station once a day each —~ Nothing else by 
any chance, unless, indeed, a goods-train might drop a 
heavy fourgon of luggage for Burford Holl, or « truck 
of coal, perhaps, for his lordships burning. 

There evidently wasn’t much for the station-master 
to do; all the better that suited my friend Dick Archer. 
He was a quiet dreamy sort of a chap, fond of fishing 
and solitary loafing about; but he was a gentlemanly 
fellow too; and I expect that’s why they ap- 
pointed him to that station, so that he might make it 
agreeable for his lordship. Besides Dick there was a 
porter and a boy. The porter was a quiet lethargic 
man, the son of one of his lordship’s woodmen; and I 
don’t know how the station would have got on at all, 
little as there was to do, if it hadn’t been for the boy. 
That boy wasa perfect treasure. I never saw any boy 
like him for energy and firmness. ‘The way he’d get 
Dick out of bed of a morning, and down to the plat- 


to have what they call facing-points from the up-line ; 
turn the whee!s of the train from one line to another 


acertain amount of danger about these facing-points, 
[’m told, as many sad accidents have shown, and at 
that time they were more general than taney are now. 
There were pretty strict regulations about these points, 
however. They were kept always locked, and the key 
in the station-master’s possession, and he was bound 
personally to see them opened and closed. 

I had a very pleasant time at first at this little station. 
The marquis and family were abroad ;_ the few servants 
that were left on board wages, and the best part of the 
house shut up; so that, except for the parliamentary 
tiains, hardly anything ever stopped at our station. 
This was all the better for me, for 1 had the run of the 
park and gardens, could fish as much as I pleased 
in the lake in the park, and might wander about 
the picture-gallery, and read in the library at the Hall, 
whenever I pleased. My friend Dick, you see, was 
looked upon almost as one of the household, and I owed all 


From there being only one siding, and/| that. 


The coast was clear. Dick’s chance was gone. 
Was there achance for me? Till that moment I didn’t 
know what a charm and a fascination she had for me; 
now I felt as if a thousand invisible irresistible strings, 
were drawing me towards her. 

Was I doing a sneaking thing? I wondered as I 
opened the door quietly and walkedin. As I went 
down the matted passage, my heart went loudly pit-a- 
pat. I had come to a resolve on the instant, and every 
faculty I had was working hard to justify it. Here was 
a girl whom I hadn’t known for more than a fortnight, 
in a position in which, of choice I should not have look- 
ed for a wife, and yet I knew that I must needs go on. 

I had set my face that way, and there was no turning it. 
The little bar was at the end of the passage, looking 

out into the garden, aud the family sitting-room ad- 

joined it, with a small window between. There was no 
light in the bar, but candles were burning in the sitting- 
room, and through the window I saw Ellen sitting there 

alone, busy over some needlework, looking rather dis- 

consolate and unhappy. She heard my footsteps, and 

came to the door to see who it was. When she saw 

me she colored and seemed confused. 

‘1 thought you were at the party,” she said. 





these privileges to him. So, fine or wet, 1 was never 
at a loss, and in the evenings Dick and I would smoke 
together, and talk over old times, and: ften enough we 
would spend the evening at the Burford Arms, and lis- 
ten to the landlord’s long-drawn atories about this ‘lord 
aud the other, and the horses that they had owned, aud 
tae coaches they had driven, and tne pranks they bad 
played in days that now seemed almost antediluvian. 
He had a very pretty daughter too, Ellen Lanford, and 
in his quiet way Dick was very fond of her. Between 
ourselves, I liked her too, and thought about her more 
than I should have cared to acknowledge. 

Well, one day Dick came and told me that there was 
to be a party up at the Hall; a sort of upper- servants’ 
party: the housekeeper, the butler, the head keeper— 
a Scotchman, and a very nice well-informed fellow— 
Mr. Lanford and his daughter from the Burford Arms, 
and one or two of the tradespeople from the nearest 
town. Dick was invited, and was very keen upon going 
seeing that Ellen was to be there, and they had asked 
him to bring his friend. There was only one thing in 
the way. At fifteen minutes after midnight the up ex- 
press passed through at full speed, and it was Dick’s 
duty to be at the station to see the line all clear. Half 
an hour before the express came a good strain usually, 
but it rarely stopped. Our siding was not long enough 
for ii to shunt into, and if there wasn’t a truck to leave, 
it ran on to Greatford, a principal station on the line, 
where it shunted for the express to pass, After those 
two trains had gone by, there was nothing more for the 
station master todo. Now the supper was fixed for eleven 
o’clock, and it was rather hard for Dick to have to leave 
the best part of the fun to come back and see the express 
whisk past. But he had arranged for its being done! The 
head groom had promised to have a dog-cart ready at half- 
past eleven, to bring Dick to the station, and then he was 
to go back, as soon as the train had passed, and finish 
the evening. 

I didn’t care about going to this party. Not that I 
was above it, but that L had been brought up in too in- 
dependent a school to care about mixing with great peo- 
ple’s servants ; aud Dick didn’t press it upon me, as I 
fancy he didn’t want me to see too much of Elfen. I 
was rather sorry for Dick, because I could see the girl 
didn’t care for him. She was really a nice girl, I as- 
sure you, well brought up and educated, and there was 


“No, I didn’t care to go,” I replied. “ Dick has 
gone, and is very savage that you are not to be 
there.” 

“Did he send you to teil me so?” she replied 
quickly. 

‘No, I have come here on my own account,” I said. 
Some thing hoarse and agitated in my voice, made 
her look up at me suddenly, and she seemed to read 
something in my eyes that frightened her, and made 
her turn quickly from me as if to ranaway. Tcaught 
her hand; I don’t exactly know what I said or she re- 
plied, but in a few minutes I had come to the conclusion 
that Dick’s chance was finally extinguished, and my 
fortune in the ascendant. There followed a delicious 
time, in which it extracted from her an admission, that 
she had liked me from the first time she had seen me. 
We had already, too, begun to talk about the future. 
Ihad told her of my prospects, my connections, or 
rather my want of them; for there was nobody in the 
world belonging to me. Then she told me about her- 
self. ler father was of a good family, it seemed, 
once seated somewhere on the Welsh borders, but had 
taken to coach-driving in his youth, and would settle 
to nothing else. When the coaches were finally run 
off the road, he had taken service with an old friend 
and patron, the Marquis of Teesdale, and had finall 
settled at this inn. She didn’t like the position at all, 
but wouldn’t leave her father, unless she could per- 
suade him to give up business and live upon his means. 
He was tolerably well off, it seemed, having received 
some handsome bequests during the last few years. 
Ellen, it appeared, had a little fortune too—some 
eight or nine hundred pounds. I don’t deny that I 
was pleased to hear all this, and to find that my leap 
in the dark had not been so imprudent after all. Al- 
together it was a new and delightful experience to 
me, this close and intimate yelation to a charming 
irl, and I hardly knew how to make enough of it. 
ime flew fast as we sat side by side, my arm round 
her waist, her head resting against my shoulder, and 
before we thought the evening had half passed, we 
heard the rumble of the goods-train in the distance. 

* You must go now,” said Ellen; “I had no idea it 
was so late. You will be here in good time in the 
morning, Ned ?” 

“ Yes,” said I, with a sort of shudder, for I rather 


form in time for the down parliamentary, was a moy-|a@ charm about her that seemed to entangle one,|dreaded having to interview papa, for whom at that 
ing sight to see; and the manner in which he turned|whether one would or not. However, I wasn’t going to| time I had no particular liking. 


the siguals off and on, and put the switches down, was 
one that would have done credit to a metropolitan 

intsman. He was regularly the commander-in-chief 
of that station, and the boy knew it too; and perhaps 
that helped to develop his one besetting fault, which 
was arrogance. Ie would bully the passengers dread- 
fully if he wasn’t checked; he had no respect for any 
thing outside the railway world; and in bis estimation 
the traffic manager was a much greater personage than 
the Marquis of Teesdale, or, indeed, than the very 
Queen on her throne. 3 

It was a pretty little station that, built in a sort of 
Gothic style to harmonise with the rest of the Mar- 
quis’ buildings, and the Burford Arms Hotel close by 
was of the same pattern; a quiet dull little inn, which 


was kept by a_ retired coachman from the 
Hall full ot and where there was very 
little doing, except when the Hall was 


guests, or just in the summer time, when picnic-parties 
would come tosee the house and gardens, The country 


interfere with Dick ; it would have been a pretty return 
for his hospitality, to have cut him out on his own 
ground, even if I’d had a chance of doing it. 

I fancied that Dick had made up his mind to bring 
matters to a crisis this particular night. He’d got him- 
self up very spruce in a dress-suit and embroidered 
shirt, and altogether looked very well. The Lanfords 
were going up to the Hall in one of their own flys, and 
were to take Dick with them ; so we walked up to the 
Burford Arms together. ‘There stood the fly waiting at 
the door, and out came Mr. Lanford, dressed in a blue 
coat aud brass buttons, capacious white silk waistcoat‘ 
silk stockings and shorts. 

“Where’s Ellen?” said Dick. 

“0,” said Mr. Lanford,“ she’s got a bad cold, and 
won’t come! Jumpin. Mr. Archers” 

Dick’s face fell, and he hesitated as if he’d a mind to 
say he wouldn’t go either; but he couldn’t exactly do 
it, and he crawled into the fly and went off with old 
Lan‘ord, as woe-begone as if he were going to execu- 


about was mostly woodland, and the trees came up to|tion. 


each side of the line, which made a straight cutting 
through them ; and the station was nearly closed in 





wood, except for a broad drive, at the farther end of|the thought came into my head that Ellen had done 








“But you won’t be put out by anything father 
mey say?” continued Ellen. “This is my affair, you 
know, and I will have my own way.” 

I promised her that nothing should ever, ever come 
between me and my darling, and so on, forgetful 
that this was a leave taking, and the hour late. 
Looking suddenly up from Ellen’s eyes, I thought I 
saw a face staring in upon us through the little bar 
window, of which we had unaccountably forgutten to 
draw the curtain. It was but a momentary glimpse— 
I had no positive certainty that I had seen it-—but the 
impression was very strong upon me of a pale white 
face, with glassy eyes fixed sternly upon us. I went 
to the door of the parlor, opened it, and looked out 
into the bar. It wasn’t quite dark there; light enough 
came in from the parlor window to have shown any- 
body standing there. 1 looked down the passage too, 
but nobody was there. “ All fancy,” I said to myself, 
and returned to take leave of Ellen. Such leave- 
takings prolong themselves. I had taken the pre- 
caution to draw the curtaia this time, but the door 


I stood lighting my pipe in the porch of the Buford| was just ajar, aud I thought once that I heard a rust- 
Arms, not thinking of going in, when all of a sudden|ling in the adjoining room. Fancy still, no doubt. 





Ve said a final good-bye, and I want aw.:y, feeling 
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as if I trod on air rather than on the firm dull earth. 
But I felt uneasy too, and J didn’t lose sight of the 
house, but paced up and down watching for the light 
in Ellen’s window, with all the new-born fervor of a 
lover. 

It was a fine still moonlight night ; so quiet that, 
when I struck a watch-match to light my pipe, the, 
flame burnt up clearly and evenly. In this quietude 
and calm, sounds were strangely distinct, and I heard 
the faint rattle of wheels along way off towards the 
Hall. This was the dog-cart, no doubt, bringing Dick 
from the supper-party; and it was high time too, for 
the express was nearly due. Then, with silvery tone, 
the solemn bell from the distant church-tower tolled 
out the hour—midnight. Still I paced to and fro in 
the — of the trees, watching for the taper’s 
spark. 

Pall at once I heard from the direction of the sta- 
tion a sort of low wailing sound, that seemed like the 
| of somebody in great anguish of body or mind. 
Ifelt my blood run cold, for, as far as I knew, there 
was nobody there. The boy left at six o’clock, or as 
soon after as the up-parliamentary had been dis- 
patched. The porter stayed to see if the goods-train 
wanted his services ; and when she was gone, after 
fixing the signals at “all right,” he went home too. I 
had heard his retreating footsteps some few minutes 
before I had left the Burford Arms ; indeed, he 
had exchanged a few words with the ostler, who 
was then locking up the stable yard. 

I went towards the station in some little trepida- 
tion, and to my surprise, as soon as I opened the door, 
I saw a light shining in the booking-office. After all it 
was only Dick, who was inside there busy at his ac- 
counts. I didn’t feel altogether comfortable at the 
sight of him. I hadn’t been really perfidious, but it 
looked awkwardly like it. Well, the best thing was 
to tell Dick all about it at once; so I went into the 
little office and took my place beside him—a tiny box 
of a place, with cases full of tickets on one side, with 
a counter and stamp for marking the tickets, some net- 
work of wires, and a telegraph machine with quiver- 
ing needles; on the other, a sloping desk, with half a 
dozen dusty files above it. A window at one end 
looked out on the platform, and a stove with a rusty 
pipe occupied the other. 

“ Dick,” I said, plunging at once into the middle of 
the subject, “ Dick, would you be surprised to hear 
that I was engaged to be married ?” 

It was the paraffin lamp over his head, no doubt, 
that threw such a yellow sinister glare into Dick’s face 
as he slowly raised his eyes from the papers before 
him. 

“To be married,” said he; “to be married, eh ? 
Who is the fortunate fair, I wonder ?” 

I was rather relieved to find that Dick was taking it 
thus lightly, and I went on: “I have proposed to 
Ellen Lanford to-night, and she has accepted me. If 
I’ve interfered in any way with you, Dick, I’m sorry ; 
I didn’t intend to, but—” 

“Tnterfered with me!” interrupted Dick, with a 
sort of a sneer. 
think that? I may have flirted a little with her, but 
that’s my way with girls. I assure you I had no in- 
tentions except a little diversion.” 

“That’s lucky,” said I coldly, for I didn’t like his 
tone. 

All of a sudden we head a low murmuring sound, 
caused by the humming of the wires of the telegraph 
overhead, and the gentle vibration of the woodwork 
about us. 

‘It’s the express,” cried Dick, his face turning quite 
livid, “and I hayen’t locked up the points! Come 
and help us, Ned. The “ goods” dropped a truck at 
the siding, and I never locked the points.” 

He hurried out upon the platform, and away to the 
switch that turn the points off and on. I followed him 
closely, not expecting, hewever, that my services would 
be required, as the affair was only one of an instant. 

Dick raa to the switch, and | stood by the line watch- 
ing him, and looking out for the express. The line, as 
1 have said, ran through a wood ; and just beyond the 
station the ground rose a little, so that there was a cut- 
ting twenty or thirty feetdeep. At the top of the bank 
was the distance signal, which now showed a white 
light to the — Beyond that the track ran straight 
away over a broad level country. It was a fine piece 
of engineering that ; a road as straight as a dart, span- 
ned here and there by bridges, converging gradually till 
it vanished to nothing on the horizon. Five miles or 
more away you could discern the lamps of an advancing 
train on @ clear night. I could see the lights now, 
merged into One yellow point that twinkled like a star 
in a mist ; and the hum of the approaching train was 
distinctly to be heard, and yet she was two miles away. 
Two miles away! That meant two minutes—that was 
her headlong speed ; for every throb of one’s heart, 
that mighty moving mass had leaped a flying stride some 
sixty feet. And behind this rushing coil of iron, fire, 
and hot, scalding vapor, luxurious men and soft-limbed 
women sat and dosed away the moments—reading, per- 
haps, or busy at some trifling task, or talking drowsily, 








“What on earth should make you|H 


here in this quiet country nook, the moon looking pla- 
cidly down, and the stars twinkling through the rifts in 
the white fleecy clouds, lurked death in wait. 
“1 can’t close the points, Ned!” cried my friend in a 
hoarse, excited whisper ; “ come and help me.” 
Had [ thought for a moment, I should have rushed to 
the handle of the distance signal, and turned it to “ dan- 
ger;” but I was confused by the immminence of the 
eril. 
“‘There’s something between the points,” he cried, 
“that prevents their closing.” 
I ran along the track where the two seta of rails con- 
verged—the main-line and the siding. The siding was 
now open, so that the advancing train would be turned 
from the line, hurled against the earthen bank and mas- 
sive timber structure at the end. Stay! I had found 
the source of the mischief ; between the end of one of 
the moving points and the iron flange, that acted as a 
stop when it was fully closed, was a round white stone. 
I kicked the stone away with my foot ; the points were 
spring ones, and closed sharply with a clang, pinning 
my foot between the ftange and the iron rail. 

“ Dick,” I cried, “ open the points ; I’m caught.” 

I saw his face in the moonlight ; it was like the face 
of a corpse, but his eyes gleamed with ferocity and 
malign triumph. Deliberately he fastened the chain 
and padlock to the switch, and locked it up ; then he 
made a few quick strides across the line, and threw his 
arms round my struggling frame. 

“You'll be married, will you,” he hissed into my ear, 
‘to your pet, your darling, your Ellen?” 

In that moment I remembered the face I had seen in 
the window, and that I was then speaking some such 
endearing words. Then, and now! All my new-born 
happiness seemed to return upon me in a flood of sud- 
den, unspeakable bitterness. Yonder came the train, 
the earth quaking at its passage, rushing upon us with 
horrible, staring eyes; whistling, shrieking, roaring, 
frothing out great gusts of white, hot steam, the glare of 
its furnaces sweeping like lightning flashes across the 
dark, steep cutting. Pinned to the ground by my foot, 
the strong grasp of a madman about my arms, | made 
one desperate, ineffectual struggle, gave one despairing 
ery—I remember nothing more. Other hands must 
tell you the rest. 

ELLEN CONTINUES THE STORY. 

After my dear Ned had left me on the night he first 
said that he loved me, I rested for some time on the 
sofa, feeling tired and quite sad somehow, and yet very 
happy. Then I put out the candles, and was going to 
bed. I was passing through the bar, when mae 
sight of a slip of paper twisted up and addressed to me 
in large, blotched letters. It had evidently just been 
written, the ink was moist and blurred ; an inkstand 
stood in the middle of the table, upon it a pen etill wet. 
Somebody must have been in the bar a short time ago ; 
somebody who might have looked through the window, 
and taken notice of Edward and me. I felt quite 
ashamed when I thought of this, and snatched up the 
note and opened it, really angry and astonished. Now 
I recognized the handwriting. It was Richard Archer's. 
e must have come back from the party, and have en- 
tered the house without our seeing him. There was 
light enough in the bar, shining in from the parlor win- 
dow, to write by, and Mr. Archer must have dashed off 
this note in the first fury of his indignation. It did, 
indeed, seem almost as if Edward and I had uuderstood 
one another in staying away from the party, but it was 
not so; andI declare that I never gave Mr. Archer any 
encouragement—at least, not more than any girl might 
have done to a young man who was trying to make him- 
self agreeable ; certainly never since I saw Edward, 
and felt how vastly superior he was in every way to this 
Mr. Archer. 

The note was short and rough. 

* Ellen,” it began, not that he had any right to ad- 
dress me in that way—certainly I was not and never 
had been ‘“‘ Ellen” to him ; but so it was; ‘Ellen, you 
have deceived me, you and Ned Walters; but I give 
you warning it is for the last time. You and he shall 
never marry; I will see you both dead first.’ 

I was dreadfully frightened when I read this; but I 

came to the conclusion it was mere rodomontade when I 
began to think of it calmly. I laughed at the idea of 
that whippersnapper, little Archer, doing any damage to 
my Edward, and yet I was uneasy. Then father came 
home in rather a bad temper. The party lad been a 
failure, for everybody had been upset by that young 
Archer. 

“Ivs all your fault, too,” sad father; “ flirting and 

encouraging that young chap to come here.”’ 

Which was very unjust of him, and made me cry ; 

for I knew it was no such thing. But it seemed that he 

began at father as soon as ever they had started t r the 

Hall ; asked him if he had anv objection to Lis taking | 
proposalsto me. AndJI du. 
well; for he asked him ro:_ui, «i .c wscaus he had to 
support a wife, and Mr. Archer said ony his salary— 
something like seventy pounds a year. Then father 
laughed at him, told him he was a fool for his pains, and 





( tinea ducer reated him 


read ol 





that I would never look at a pauper like him, and that| you would like to hear about my poor friend Archer, 


I now stopped at home on purpose, because I wouldn’t| whose sudden frenzy had so nearly been fatal tome. J 
the lamps shining softly down upon their heads ; and meet him ; and I am afraid made himself very disagree-' must do him the justice to say that 1 don’t believe thig 


able and saucy. At all events, it seems that Archer 
behaved like a madman at the Hall; told everybody of 
his troubles, and abused father to all the company, 
and at last went off to walk home to the station, seem- 
ing quite wild and disturbed. 
en I heard this, ! began to feel still more un- 
easy about Edward. He had gone right into the lion’s 
den, and he was quite unsuspicious that Mr. Archer 
knew anything of what bad happened that night. I 
asked father to go down and see if everything was 
right; but he laughed at me, and said he would med- 
dle in no such matters. 
“If the young fellows quarrel,” he said, “ let them fight 
it out.” 
With this he went off to bed, and bade me put the 
lights out and go tobed too. But still they couldn’t get 
rid of my uneasy feeling; I couldn't make up my mind 
to go to bed whilst I was uncertain as to what was hap- 
pening at the station. It wasa fine moonlight night, and 
opened the window that led into the garden from the 
bar and went out. At the bottom of the garden was a 
wicket gate, from which ran a footpath that went through 
a fir-plantation and crossed the railway line. There was 
a deep cutting there, and steps downand up again on the 
other side; from the top of the bank you could see the 
windows of the station and ull the line between. Now I 
thought to myseli, as I stood in the garden, that I should 
rest mnch more comfortably if I could sce the light shin- 
ing from Edward’s bedroom window. I knew which it 
was, because he had told me; it was the one in the gable 
end of the station looking down the line. Iran down 
the garden and opened the gate gently, and went along 
the path, feeling very much frightened—especially when 
I got under the shade of the fir-trees, and fancied all 
sorts of shapes and forms flitting about in the gloom. In 
a moment, however, I stood upon the bank overhangin 
the line, and then I heard the express whistling an 
moaning a long way off. There was no light in Edward’s 
window, however, and I felt disappoiated at that, And 
then I saw how foolish Lhad been, for the young man 
had told me that they never went to bed till after the ex- 
press had passed. As I was there, [made up my mind 
to stay till the train went by; and I watched it coming 
on: its lights gradually growing more distinct, and the 
wreaths of steam it threw off looking like white fleeey 
clouds in the moonbeams. All of asuddenI heard 2 
sort of smotheredcry in the direction of the station, and, 
turning round, I saw that two men were struggling upon 
the railway lie right in the way of the express. They 
were Edward and Archer;and then in a moment it 
struck me that Archer, mad with dissapointment and 
jealousy, meaut to murder his friend at the}same time by 
means of the express train. The train was just upon me, 
in another half-minute it would be over them; I could do 
nothirg, I could only scream and look up to heaven, And 
then I saw a light above my head, the distance signal of 
the station shining. ‘ All right’ to the advancing train, 
Instantly the idea came into my head one of those in- 
spired thoughts that seem to be communicated by Provyi- 
dence in moments of sudden danger. ‘lhe wire of the 
signal by which it was moved from the station, ran along 
littlo posts along the side of the linc. If I could only 
reach that wire and turn the signi to danger, I might 
yet save my lover. 
I dashed down the bank and over the ditch at the 
bottom, and there my foot struck againt the wire of the 
signal, and seizing it with both hands, I dragged it with 
my utmost strength, but it would not move—no, I could 
not move it move it an ineh either way. I knew the 
reasons afterwards. It was one of those patent signals, 
that always point to danger unless heldat safety by the 
wire from the station; and this wire now being held tight 
by the lever at the station, which was fastened in its 
place, nothing could moveit. The ground was now be- 
giuning to tremble under me with the swift rush of the 
train, and still the terrible wire mocked all my efforts. 
In a transport of frenzy almost | cast myself uponit. It 
broke—yes, it broke with my weight suddenly thrown 
upon it—and with a clang and clatter, the signal-lamps 
went round. An indignant roar of whistling from the 
engine told me the signal lad been seen, but with hardly 
abated speed the train now went past me. | shrieked 
loudly and waved my hands, and I saw the fire fly from 
the metals, and heard the discordant seream of the 
wheels against the rails. Theu L rose and ran towards 
the station. 
The train had been stopped justin time; the buffera 
almost touched poor Ned, who was pinned there unable 
to escape. He was dreadfully bruised, too, by the iron 
boot in which his foot had been fixed; and we teared at 
one time that the shock of those dreadful few minutes 
would have been too much for him. But we took him 
to our house where he had careful tending, I ussure you, 
and before long he was his old self once more, and 
double dear to his Ellen, for the perils be bad under. 
yone aud I never canbe suflicieutly thankful that he 
was spared to me, for he is one of the dearest and 
best— 





CONCLUSION BY THE ORIGINAL AUTHOR, 
Rather than listen to my wife’s rhapsodies, [ daresay 
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outrage of his was premeditated. It seemed that on this 
night the goods-train had dropped a truck at the siding, 
and the porter, to save himself the trouble of running 
backwards and forwards to the switch, had jammed a 
stone in to keep the points open. The porter had gone 
off home, forgetting that he had left the stone there; and 
knowing that the points were self-closing, and that it was 
the station-master’s business to lock them up, had thought 
no more about the matter. The station-master, his head 
full of other things, had forgotten to go and lock up the 
points till he beard the distant roar of the express; and 
then, sudden opportunity presenting itself to his warped 
and jaundiced mind, he had clutched at the opportunity 
of involving bis miserable self and his successful rival in 
one common doom. After that Dick went raving mad, 
and was confined in an asylum. He was discharged cured, 
and went away to America, where he was soon after 
killed by anengine on a level crossing. I always made 
out that it was an accident my being fastened in the 
points, and that Dick was trying to save me; but now 
that he is dead there is no harm in telling the whole 
truth. 


Some Chat About Eccentric Dogs. 


Frederick the Great seems to have been as constantly attended 
by a tuibe of little dogs, as our own Charles II., who so much 
scandalised Mr. Pepys, by talking to Nelly, as he leant over her 
garden wall, while the King stood in the Pall-mall below sur_ 
rounded by bis canine companions. The Mercurious Rusticus 
for June, 1660, contains « curious advertisement for a ‘* smooth 
black dog ” ** his Majesty's own dog,” which, it is suggested, 
may have come from the King’s own band. ‘‘ Whosoever findes 
him may acquaint any at Whi ehall; for the dog was better 
known at court than those who stole him. Will they never 
leave robbing his Majetsy ? Must he not keep a dog? This 
dog's place, though better than some imagine, ia the only place 
which nobody offers to beg.” The dog, it is also said, ** doubt- 
less was stolen, for it was not born nor bred in England, and 
would never forsake its master.” It aay have been an old tavor- 
ite of the King’s, at Breda or at Bruges. Something indeed of 
the laxity of cannine manners, which formerly prevailed through- 
out the Low Countries, seems to have been imported into Eng- 
land, with the dogs themselves, by returning loyalty. in many 
a quaint old picture still to be seen in the Belgian churches, and 
recording some remarkable event or miraculous ** guerison” of 
wh ch they hid been the scenes ,there is a long series of such 
historic pictures cf no value as works of art, but otherwise fall 
of interest—in one of the chapels of the cathedral at Bruges), 
dogs of all sorts and sizes mingle as familiarly with the congre- 
gation, as if they held the doctrine of the Jesuit Albertini, that 
every animal has its guardian angel, and is interested in the 
most solemn offices of tue altar. Judging from these pictures, 
however, the behavior of the church going dogs of old Flanders 
was apything but reverential. Some are quarrelling ; others 
have brought a bone into the sacred building, and are growling 
over it; and it is only here and there, that one is t be seen cun- 
ducting himself with the grave propriety of a Highland sheep- 
dog, who generally accompanies his master to kirk, listens to all 

pp with plary attention to the minister's ‘‘sixthly” 
and never once attempts to add the music of his howl to the 
psalmody. In the remoter parts of Scotland the dogs may have 
always made part of the congregation, as, indeed, they must 
have done in England in earlier and rader times; but it is after 
the Restoration that they attracted special attention, and that 
the ‘‘dog-whipper’’—an officer still, we believe, attached to 
certain churches—was called upon to operate most actively. 
That the canine intrusion lasted to the middle of the last cen- 
tury appears from a curious paper, by Bonnel Thornton, in the 
Connoisseur for October 8th, 1:55:—‘*We may often see,” he 
writes, ‘a footman following his lady to church, with a large, 
Common Prayer-Book under one arm, and a snarling cur under 
the other. | have known a grave divine forced to stop short in 
the middle cf a prayer, while the whole congregation has been 
raised trom their knees to attend to. the howling of a non-con- 
forming pug; and | once saw a tragedy monarch disturbed in 
his last moments, as he lay expiring on the carpet, by a dis— 
cerning critic of King Charles’s black breed, who jumped out of 
the stage box, and fastened upon the hero's periwig,  eonthorwA it 
off in his mouth, and lodged it iu bis lady's lap.” The ** dis- 
cernment” of this cynical critic w s exceeded, we think, by that 
of a Newfoundland dog belonging to Mr. Charles Kean ; who, 
during the performance of ** Richard I1!,” at Exeter, and whilst 
his master was engaged in the final combat on the field of Bos- 
worth, rushed on to the stige, and set upon the unlucky Rich- 
mond, and without the slightest consideration for the text of 
Shakespeare, put him to a cemplete and ignominions flight. —- 
Curious Items of dogs. 














Sayines or Distincuisoep Men.—Franklin left more 
sayings behind him than any otherof his countrymen, and pru- 
dence is the pivot on which they turn. But epigrammatic phrase 


is rarer in the mouths of our great men than tnose of Erance 
Washington is credited with sayings to Alexander Hamilton, 


that he *‘almost waited for him”—an awkward translation of the 
‘ The ** welcome with bloody hands to hos- 
pitable graves” of Corwin is rather long and inflated. The 
It was 


words of Lonis XVI. 


“irrepressible conflict of Seward is one of the best. 
the admonitory signal of national calamity, afterward serving as 


@ battle flag. The * charity to all, and malice toward none,” of 


Lincoln, is good, besides, thers was a certain twist in the 
phraseology of the late President which lent itself to epigram— 
a twist difficult to describe, but easily recognized. The strength 
ot his language isin st iking contrast to the generally attenuated 


sentences of twenty or thirty years ago ; and as the tendency is 
now toward compactness, his speeches and papers will doubtless 
be more esteemed by posterity than they were by his contempo- 
However good the body of their speeches may have 
been, our great men have left scarcely any little groups of words 
It is much the same with the tritish fathers; but few 
had the talent of sending a word quickly and directly to its ex- 
act destination, as a billiard player pockets a ball, and of these 
Sydney Smith was the most skillful, and not far behind him!claims for superiority, and secretly vote her tame. 
Horace Walpole, who, in character was balf a Frenchman. : whose character is flavored with a trifle of coquetry, they stand 
d his memora le ready to commit those acts of folly which are known to be so 
“mot '—even to that humorous creation Joseph Prudhomme, : pleasing to the gentle sex. Frenchmen affirm that coquetry is a 
with his ** Messieurs, ce sabre, c'est le plas beau jour de ma vie.” , virtue, and the mother of cleanliness, grace, adornment, and the 
Voltaire, with its alliterative desire to please. When it is found in bad company;such as friv- 
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_. Something of Sheridan Knowles. 


An arquaintance formed under the circumstances that intro- 
duced me to Knowles, would naturally soon ripen into i timacy. 
It might almost have been said of him that he ‘ wore his heart 
upon his sleeve,” go unreserved and expansive was he in the ex- 
pression of his feelings. His rough exterior would better con- 
vey the idea of t::e captain of a Berwick smack than that of the 
poet who could conceive the virgin purity, the tenderness of 
his “ sweet Virginia.” Toa sensibility almost womanly, and an 
exuberant flow of boyish spirits, he united the most manly sen- 
timents, ready courage, and conscientious rectitude of purpose. 
The creature of iotpulse and sens tiveness, his strong good 
sense, when brought to bear on his errors of precipitation, 
would instantly correct them ; but his generors and too-confid- 
ing nature would occasionally betray him into embarrassments 
th.t tried his patience, without addin: to his stock of experi- 
ence. Withall his genius his want of method in his irs 
made the greater part of his life a struggle with pecuniary diffi- 
culties ; but even under the pinchings of poverty he would seek 
indemnity from the hard dealings of fortune in the little swarm 
of children that clustered round him, and would suggest com- 
fort to their mother in the very cauge of her anxiety, exclaiming, 
“Look at them, Maria, are we not rich in these?’ His heart 
was in his home, and with the greetings of friends and the plaudits 
of the theatre ringing in his ears, he was longing impatiently to 
return there. In a letter from his wife on the news of his play's 
success reaching Glasgow, recounting the many visits of con- 
gratulation she had received, she observed, ‘‘Ah, James, we 
shall not want friends now!” Few men have had more or truer 
friends, but a sort of perverse destiny rendered their efforts for 
mavy years unavailing in assisting hiw in the establishment of 
an undisturbed regularity of income. A little incident may 
serve to show the singularity of his ch ter in his inatteation 
to ceremonious observances. On the Sunday evening after th 
production of ** Virginius,” I was dining with Sir Robert Ke- 
meys in Park-lane, where, I fancy, I was t .e only untitled guest 
at table. In the course of the dinner, one of {the servants half 
whispered to me, ‘Sir, a person wants to see you.” Utterly 
ignorant of any business that any one could have with me, [ was 
a good deel embarrassed, but Sir Robert very good-naturedly 
relieved me by saying, ‘‘ You had better see the person, Mr. Ma- 
cready ;” and accordingly | went into the hall, where, to m 
astonishment, in the dusk of the evening, I distinguish 
Knowles. “How are you?’ was his hasty greeting. ‘Good 
heavens, Knowles! what is the matter! You should not have 
come here to me!” was my hasty remark. ‘Oh, I beg your 
pardon,” he replied ; ‘* lam going out of town in the mornin,, 
and [ wished to give you this myself. Good by!"’ thrusting a 
parcel into my hand and horrying away. Putting it into my 
pocket without looking at it, I returned in some confasion to 
the dinner-table. When [ reached home, I found the packet to 
contain the printed copy of * Virginius,” dedicated to myself, 
aud a note sent afterward to my lodgings, expressive of his re- 
gret for bis intrusi.»n on me, and evidently under wounded feel- 
ings, informmg me that it was the first copy struck off, and 
bidding me firewell. I wrote immediately to Lim explaining 
the awkwardness of my pesition, and my ignorance of his object 
in coming to me, and wishing to see him. ‘The note reached 
him in the morning ; he came at once, and all was made per- 
fectly smooth between us. Ata supper he gave to a few inti- 
mate friends at a coffee-house ia Covent-garden (the bill of fare 
of which was salmon and a boiled leg of ma ton) I first met 
Hazlitt, to whose early advice and tutorship he considered him- 
self greatly ndebted. Hazlitt wasa man whose conversation 
could not fail to arrest attention, He found in me a ready lis- 
tener, and in the interest of our discussion became irritated by 
the boisterous boyish sallies of Knowles’s irrepressible spirits, 
rebuking hm for his unseasonable interruptions, and, as one 
having authority, desiring him not to “play the fool.” ‘Lhe 
poet was in trath a very child of nuture. and Hazlitt, who knew 
him well, treated him as such.—Masready’s Reminiscences. 





From an article on * Vrison Life in France,’’ printed in the 
London Daily News, we take the ‘ollowing extracts: 

‘¢The lowest order of mankind are probably those degraded 
scoundrels who betray their comrades even in jails, and are call- 
ed ‘sheep’ or ‘‘moutons’’ in French. As soon as their ras- 
cality is ted, it b y to separate them from 
the other prisoners; and I sawa whole roomful of them thus 
kept apart. A little hump-backed man had lately asked to be 
employed as a ‘‘sheep” or spy in this infamous service; he 
wished to get a few halfpence. By means of the ‘' moutons’”’ 
plans of escape are sometimes revealed before they can be car- 
ried into execution, and light is often thrown upon the mys- 
terious robberies which have baffied the investigation of the 
Police. The hiding piaces of stolen money, too, have been 
found out in this way. 

** The diet of the prisoners at La Roquette is wholesome and 
abundant. It consists chiefly of haricot beans, bread and soup. 
They have mea’ on Thursdays and Sundays. The prisoners are 
in good case and there is seldom any Illness among them. La 
Roquette is not a cellular prison, and therefore its inmates are 
allowed to associate treely together. They rise at five in Sum- 
mer and six in Winter. They have two hours for recreation, and 
spend them chiefly in talking and lounging about. Cards are 
forbidden, but games of bazard are played in secret. Ordinary 
offences against the prison rules are punished by confinement 
in a cell on bread and water diet. But if a prisoner becomes 
violent and dangerous, as raight-waistcoat is put upoa him, I 
entered one of the cells in which prisoners are confined, and i 
saw a culprit come out of another of them. He did not seem 
much the worse for his cov finement, and began protesting wi h 
a vehemence and a volubility which nearly got him sent back 
again. The punishment cells at La Roquette are not deprived 
of light or air. They are furnished with a wooden bench, so 
thata man may sit and think there, or walk about and take 
exercise. 

“| inquired whether the more hardened sort of criminals 
really cared much for the cells or the straight waistcoat; and 
one of the Wardens explained that the straight-waistcoat is 
much dreaded by experienced prisuners. There are three me- 
thods uf using it -it is merely buckled round a culprit to keep 
him quiet, and he is then simply helpless. But if he continues 
to be noisy and abusive, his hands are placed in front of him, 
and this position after a while becomes irksome. In extreme 
cases his hands are placed bebind bis back, and the utmost for- 
titude cannot long support that punishment. ‘I here are no other 
mode of chastising refractory pri in use at La Roquette. 
‘be condemned cells of this prison, which are only tenanted by 
criminals sentenced to death, are three lofty, well-lighted rooms, 
cool and eiry in Summer, and warmed by an ample s’ove in the 
Wintertime. They are furnished with iron bedsteads, on which 
are placed two soft woolen mattresses, one above the other, and 
a bolster, with sufficient covering. ‘Chere are chairs and tables 
with other conveniences, and the apartments have a singularly 
cheerfal aspect. Bacquet, who murdered M. Rocher, a com- 
mission merchant, was the latest occupant of one of these cells, 
He was the man who had terminated his previous sentence only 
twenty-four hours before his rearrest, and he was such an ad- 
mirable prisoner that the Director of La Roquette was called as 
a witness iu bis favor at his trial, Prisoners under sentenee of 
death are not subjected to any particular restraints; they are 
merely watched by two warders, and each of the condemned 
cells is furnished with an alaram bell. There is a good library 
in the prison. 

Most of the French criminals who are 
some d e joking PP , the whol was aD 
exception to this rule. He was awfully frightened at the near 
prospect of his doom. Tve «ressing-roomjor ‘chambre-de- 
toilette,’ where the D rector of La Roquette delivers over his 
prisoner to the executioner, is a narrow apartment like a bit cu 
off a passage. It is whitewasbed as tothe upper part of its walls 
and painted brown near the floor; three doors, all narrow, and 
capable of being solidly bolted, lead out of it. Its furniture is 
an almanac, six registers, used to keep accounts of the relics 
and personal effects of the prisoner who is about to suffer, two 
wooden benches, one chair, The floor is uncarpeted and un- 
covered; it seemed to me as though blurred and stained with 
tears of blood. French executions are still condueted in public, 
but a hedge of mounted policemen prevents the crowd from wi - 
pessing the last agonies of the dying. Moreover, the guillotine 
is not now raised upon a scaffold as it was formerly. A man 
going to h ve his head cut off may dress as he pleases; and some 
indulgences are shown to him if he has any appetite for them 

as he commonly has on the day preceding his execation, for at- 
tempts seem to be m de with the questionable mercy to keep his 
spirits up to the last. When the order for h 8 execution arrives 
he is disposed of with marvelous celerity, At 630 A.M. the 
Governor enters his cell to warn him he is about to die; at 
6:50 be has ceased to exist. The whole business of preparing him 
for eternity is concluded in just twenty minutes. 

** The terrible ceremony of the toilet used to consist of cutting 
off the condemned man’s hair; now the hair of the culprits sen- 
tenced to death 1s always kept closely cut beforehand, and his 
brief agony is not prolonged by any preliminary f rmalities. 
The executioner merely tears off bis sbirt-collar by an adroit 
movement of the hand, and then the criminal’s neck is ready for 
the knife. M. Roch, the executioner, is ‘un homme tres froid,’ 
deeply pitted with the small pox, and he does bis duty in a cool, 
collected, very impressive manner. Is is necessary to send him 
away privately io a closed carriage immediately after each execu- 
tion or the mob might molest him. Victor Hugo and other great 
French writers have pleaded against capital punishment with 
such passionate eloquence, that power in France is evidently be- 
ginning to get ashamed .f shedding blood; and the human in 
strumept employed and paid to shed it is very lothsome to the 
populace.” 
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A BRIDGE isto be built over the Frith of Forth, in 
Scotland, the height of which will be 150 feet, andthe number of 
spa s nearly 100. ‘Ihe largest span in the centre is to be 1,500 
feet, or nearly one-third of a mile ix width, and the smaller spans 
150 feet. It will cost about $10,906,000. 





Tue Two-neapeo Eacie.—The origin of the device 
of the eagle on nati.nal and royal banners, may be traced to 
very early times, It was the ensign of the ancient kings of Per. 
sia and Babylon. The Romans adopted various other figures on 
their camp standards ; but Marius, B. C. 102, made the eagle 
alone the ensign of the legions, and fined the other figures 
to the cohorts. From the Romans tbe French, under the Em- 
pire, adupied the eagle. ‘Ihe Emperors ot the Western Romau 
E upire used a black exgle ; those of the East a golden one. 
The sign of the Golden Eagle, met with in taverns, is in allusion 
to the Emperors of the East. Since thetime of the Romans, 
almost every state that has assumed the designation of Empire, 
has taken the eagle for its ensign ; Austria, Russia, Prussia, 
Poland, and France all took the eagle. ‘The two-headed eagle 
signifies a doubles Empire. The Emperors of Austria, who 
claimed to be the successors of the Cxesars of Rome, used the 
double-headed eagle, which is the eagle of the Eastern Emper- 
ors with that of the Western, typifying the ** Holy Roman Em- 
pire,” of which the original Emperors of Germany (now merged 
in the House of Austria) considered themselves as the represent- 
atives. Charlemagne was the first to use it, for when he became 
master of the whole of the German Fmpire, he added the second 
head to the eagle, A. D. 802, to denote that the Empires of 
Rome and Germany were united in him. 


Tae Sxcret or Exogqvence.—The Pall Mall 
Gazette says: ‘‘ An admirer: f Mr. Bright writes to a Manches- 
ter paper that he has discovered the secret power of this great 
speaker posesses of riveting the attention of his audience. 
This he believes to lie in the fact that he uses monosyllables 
very largely. The grand passage in Mr. Bright’s speech on the 
Burials bill describing a Quaker funeral begins, ‘! will take the 
case Of my own sect,/and on counting the words of that re- 
markable oration it will be found that out of one hundred and 
ninety words, one hundred and forty-nine, more than seventy— 
five per cent., were monosyllables, On this it is urged that 
those in charge of youth, should teach them the use of monosyl- 
lables. An American joarnal lately mentioned a sehool where 
such pains had been taken to instruct the boys in the art of 
public s ing, that if they had learned nothing else they had 
acquired the greatest contempt for all the devices of stump ora- 
tory. The course of study prescribed left to the imagination, 
but doubtless includes the translation into monosyllables of the 
ponderous verbiage which passes current in most political as- 
semblies as genuine eloquence. It would, however, be cruel to 
insist on the introduction of such into »ny ot the 
‘standards.’ Many are obliged to speak, who have less to say 
than Mr. Bright, and to them the sesquipedaiia verba are 
indispensable,” 











Frencn Coquetry.—As to the woman of France, her 
coquetry is proverbial. It is the oilin the salad. A Spanish 
proverb hag it that a kiss without a mustache is like an egg 
without salt; and the Frenchman avers that a woman withont a 
certain degree of coquetry is like a saltless soup. The woman 
of rigid principles aud adamantine virtue is everywhere held up 
for popular admiration, and men say they admire her; and they 
do in a lukewarm fashion, but this is equivalent to the faint 
‘praise which damns, They give an intellectual assent to her 
tut for her 
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The Crops of the Southern States. 


We have received the proof of the forthcom- 
ing weekly circular of the Commercial Agency 
of the McKillop & Sprague Company, in regard 
to the crops. The general tenor of the reports 
confirms the private advices we have published 
from certain sections: 

** From Mississippi our advices are from forty 
couaties. They all, with one exception, report 
an increased area under cultivation. The aggrte- 
gate average for the whole will be about twenty- 
five per cent.; but of this not more thau three 
per cent. is under cotton. Only gthirteen 
counties report an increase in cotton planting, 
and the others areall rather under than over 
the area of last year. 

“*The wheat harvest in this State is about 
over, and the quantity and quality are larger 
and better than avy year for the paet ten. The 
present condition of corn and cotton is excellent, 
and should the season continue favorable, the 
corn will be the largest ever made io the 
State. @ critical point in cotton has not yet 
been reached, but should nothing untoward 
occur, the crop will be sbove an average in 
quantity and quality. Several of the counties 
reported this week grow fruit to a considerable 
extent, and the culture in that direction is in- 
creasing. The reports state, asa rule, peaches 
good, apples not up to average, oranges fine 
Ove county, Harrison, reports ten thousand 
young orange trees planted this year, and the 
culture of grapes receiving marked attention, 
one gentleman having eighty acres in full bear- 
ing. Everywhere the report is, that the people 
are working better than for many years. ‘The 
season has for several weeks been most favor- 
able, aud most of the crops are in perfect order. 
One gentleman writes; ‘My personal obs.rva- 

tion, embracing a large portion of the State, ex- 
tends over a period of twelve years, I have not 
seen apy previous crop during that time that 
would begin to compare with the present.’ 

“From Louisiana our advices continue favor- 
able for all crops. In som» places attention is 

being given to the calture of rice with favorable 
results, The prospects for corn and cotion are 
better than for many years, and for the sugar 
crop very flattering indeed. The planters are 
hopefol, laborers working well, and good pros~ 
pects for a return to prosperous tim«s. 

* Florida — Advices from’ eight counties 
which, with two exceptiony, grow more or less 
cotton, report that crop as in fine condition and 
promisiog well. Corn planting has increased, 
and it is also in fine condition. The fruit grow- 
ing districts report oranges, lemons and grapes a 
heavy crop. Other fruits uot good, especially 

es. Long staple cotton is taking the lead 
n some portions of the State, and promises to be 
a better crop this season than ever be‘ore, 

“From Kansas we have reports of thirty- 
two counties. Of these sixteen report no grass— 

hoppers, the wheat harvest going forward, aud 
the crop far above an average Oats in fine 
condition, safe and a heavy crop. With two or 
three exceptions the fru‘t crop is below par. The 
other sixteen counties report more or less dam- 
age from grasshoppers. In some instances one 
portion of the county suffered while the remain- 
der escaped. In all cases the farmers have been 
replanting, bat the result will be that in the 
eastern part of the State the wheat and oats crop 
will fall short of an average probably thirty per 
cent., but the corn crop promises remarkably 


well. In Southwestern Kansas wheat, barley | Cop 


and rye are the best ever grown in the State, 
and the prospects for a good fall trade excellent. 

“Our friend in Osage county writes : ‘ A para- 
site has attacked the !grasshopper in the form 
a magget, and millions of the pests are being 
destroyed by them. Enclosed you will find the 
wing of a grasshopper, with the egg laid under 
the wing, which, when hatched, becomes a 
perfect maggot, crawls into the inside and eats 
the fat from body and :.1 havespeci- 
meosin my office which, when caught, were 
attempting to fly. actually alive, being nothing 
but a pertect skeleton.’ 

“Our Galveston associate announces this 
week the final reports from Texas, which ‘ have 
embraced every section of the State, from the 
coast to the north, and from the Sabine to the 
Rio Grande. 

“The middle and northern portions of the 
State, where the raising of cereals is combined 
with the culture of cotton, with but two ex- 
ceptions, report the crops as uuusually fine, the 
yield of wheat and oats being very large ; the 
corn generally in tassel, and considered ‘ made,’ 
while the prospect for cotton continues very 
fine, as blooms and squares are numerous, 
while bolle are not rare. . 

** The weather generally bas been of a favora— 
ble nature, and seasonable rains have fallen in 
many localities, which will ensure excellent 
crops of corn, and be of great advantsge to cot 
ton. Especially in Western Texas have the 
raios been productive of much good, and our 
reports from a number of counties unite in say- 
ing ‘We have had very fine rains. Wheat and 
oats are remarkably fine, and cotton is doing 
very well, and the prospect is decidedly good.’ 

** In the coast counties the yield of Irish pota- 
toes has been remarkably large, acd great quan- 
tities of them have been placed on the market 
and shipped,”’ 


Tae Mangatran Savinos Inetirutioy, 644 
Broadway, N. Y., corner of Bleecker Street, 
gives notice in another column, that on July 
19th, a semi-annual Interest Dividend at the 
rate of Six per cent. per annum, will be paid on 
all money on Deposit, on July Ist. This is the 
“49th Dividend’ of thie admirably managed 
Savings Bank 





Some Financial Fallacies. 


The Chicago Tribune, commenting on some 
recent ridiculous opinions made public by Rep- 
resentative Kelley, of Pennsylvania, which io- 
clude a prediction that the national Treasury 
and the nation at large will be bankrupt unless 
we have ‘‘ more currency,’’ says: 

‘*We think a nation that can pay annually 
$250,000,000 in gold to Europe is not so hopeless- 
ly insolvent. The annual product of gold and sil- 
ver in the United States does not much exceed 
$70,000,000, and if we succeed in paying out of 
that sum $250,000.000, the trade is evidently a 
profitable one. But the statement shows upon 
its face how sadly this man of figures, theories 
and propheciee digests his facte. 

‘*He entirely overlooks the fact, which is ap- 
parent to the astonished eyes of all the civilined 
world, that we prohibit the exchange of com- 
modities, which would render the exportation of 
gold entirely unnecessaey. We have cotton, and 
hides, and iron, copper, and various other 
metals in abundance; we have coal in inexhaust- 
ible quantities; we are capable of producing an 
immense stock of wool, which, mixed with the 
wools of other countries, would enable us to 
manufactore a great variety of woollen fabrica. 
We bave labor and transportation, and yet with 
all these advantages we produce nothing to 
export—make only for the home market ! 

**The agricultoral productions form the bulk 
of our exports. We ship cotton, breadstuffs, 
provisions, lard and tobacco. Oapable of pro- 
ducing every description of manufactured goods, 
and finding ready market for them in other 
parts of the world, we do nothing of the kind. 
When the demand for breadstuffs and provisions 
falls off, owing to full crops abroad, we have to 
ship gold to make good the deficiency. We 
have nothing else to sell, The world does not 
want gold; it wants exchange commodities But 
Judge Kelley by his protective laws probibits 
the exportation of manufactures. We are for- 
ever working with one hand when we might be 
working with two. We have no assorted stock. 
We have nothing but bred and meat to svll. 
The manufactures produce only enough to keep 
themselves alive, while the agriculturists have 
to furnish the surplus which foots all the bille, 

** Judge Kelley cloves his ey es to this defect in 
our system, to which our financial embarrass— 
mente are due, and closes bis eyes to the fact 
that this condition cf thiogs is aggravated by 
the circulation of 85-cent dollars; aod, sitting 
amid the commercial, financial, industrial and 
social wrecs io his own Congressional district 
he bewails the ig and stupidity which 
refuses to :educe the paper dollar to forty cente, 
and which permits anything to be exported but 
gold.’” 





British Imports to the United States. 


The following statement, showing « decrease 
in the exports of the principal articles of British 
and Irish production to the United States dur- 
ing the five months ended May 8let, 1875, as 
compared witb 1874, has been furnished by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics : 

Five mos, ended May Sist. 

1874. 1975. 

MMal .ncccoccccccccccccce hAteee L481,676 

Apparel and slops..........-£108,5627 £44,185 

per— Unwrought, cwt... 223 20 

Wrought, cwt...... 556 99 

Haberdashery and millinery.. £324,224 £301,490 

Hardware and cutlery.......£264,888 £260,426 
Iron—Par, angle, bolt and rod, 





DE ccusssecceesen S000 1,126 

Railroad of all sorte, 

ROUB.ccce cccccosese SRC 10,070 

Hoops, sheets and boil- 

er plates, tons......- 1,787 961 

Cast, or wrought, and 

other manf. of, tons.. 10,651 8,234 

Old for remanofactur- 

ing, tONB...ccerecees 8,250 2,662 
Steel—Unwrought, tons..... 5.497 4,349 
Lead—Pig, rolled and eheet, 

WE ccccsescccesess 20 1 
Machinery......-.eececeee £93,699 £78,812 
Paper—Writing or printing £17,860 £9,597 

Otber kinds, (except 

hangings)........00. £14,219 6,064 

Broad stuffs of silk or satin., £79,096 £41,744 


Ribbons of all kinds........ £19,180 £3,726 
Other articles of silk only... £76,804 £36,007 
Of silk and other mate ials.. £29878 £8,994 
Tio—Unwrought, cwt....... 84609 10.226 
Stationery other than paper.. £17,876 £29,460 
Worsted stuffs,yards..... -81,028 030 26,358 200 





Ramroaps 1n New Exoianp. -New Englanders 
not posted in railroad matters will be surprised 
to learn, that there are 10 railroads in C 
cut whose stock is returned as worthless, The 
Derby is valued at 1 cent on the dollar, Rock- 
ville stock 12, Danbury & Norwalk 40, and the 
Canal & Housatonic about 60. Lumping the 
lines, there is a par value of $13,600,000, which 
would not bring in the market $2,650,000, 
The mileage for 1874 was 6,383, 508—an in- 
crease ovet the previous year of abont 87,000 
though the receipts were only $11,451,225, be 
ing $586,670 lesa than in 1873. Operating ex- 
penses were reduced over $560,000, and the 
net income suffered a slight diminution, igh. 
roads paid $2,544,246 in dividends, which was 
8,590 more than nine companies paid in 1873. 
There bas been a very general cutting down of 
expenditure to secure this profit. Their total 
cost and the cost of equipment up to Sept. 30th, 
1874, waa $36,733,245, 








Another Region of Big Bonanzas. 


Before us is a copy of the Pioche Record, with 
a carefully-prepared description of the mines in 
Soothern Utah. Some six districts are de- 
scribed, and the showing made, by some of 
them, at least, is wonderful. Besides the gold, 
silver and lead of that region, reference is made 
to the coal and iron which abound there in 
practically unlimited quanti'ies, Evidently be- 
fore long that part of the desert will show ite 
full return in the wealth hidden beneath its 
sterile hills. 

Yesterday we read a letter from a candid 
man, a8 many in this state will vouch for, de- 
scribing a placer range and some ledges, situ- 
ted on the borders of Arizona and Sonora. The 
placer mines he pictured us being several square 
miles in extent, while ths main ledge, accord.- 
ing to bis idea, ie as much larger and richer 
than the Oomstovk, as the Comstock is larger 
and richer than the North Ca:son. This proper- 
ty lies idle, because of the fear which the Mexi- 
cans entertain of the Arizona Apaches who in 
the years past have been wont to sweep down 
upon the helpless and cowed Mexicans driving 
away their flocks, aud taking their women cap- 
tive, until the region has become well nigh de- 
populated. Picking up a San Francisco paper, 
we saw a notice, that a Mr. Flint, Uaited States 
Consul at Salvador, Central America, was now 
in San Francisco, trying to interest men of 
capital to go and investigate the mineral wealth 
of that tropic region, and asserting that in one 
mine there, $500,000 had been taken out from 
within one hundred and thirty feet of the sur- 
face. This is bat the memorandum of a single 
day, which is not materially differeot in its 
showings from what can be found almost apy 
day, in looking over a pile of exchanges, It 
shows how limitless almost, are our mineral 
bounderiee. It is plain that ube annual product 
of gold and silver is to increase rather than di- 
minish for many ye-rs to come. 

We look upon the Northern States of Mexico 
as almost United S ates territory. The rail- 
road and emigration together are nearing the 
borders of that country, und there is not power 
enough in the Mexican republic to long control 
the wave Those states are to be Americanized, 
and when they are, a region as rich as California, 
Nevada and Ar gona is to be opened, and will 
swell the product of our country by tens of mil- 
lions enoually. No wouder the acute Gould, 
glancing at the map and seeing the swelling 
fatare of this coast. as yet but in its infancy, 
and contrasting it with the universal depression 
aod want of hore in the East, turned bis 
though’s this way, ani laii bis hand upon the 
ships and rails that connect through the Golden 
Gate, and mark the epot where, in the near 
future, Commerce is to hold its c:ntral seat. No 
jand ever before held such » promise of prospor- 
ity in ics scope as now ceems to await this coast, 
and the exhibitions of individual and corporate 
wealth that will be made here in the next cen- 
tury, will put to shame the glories of the Iocas 
aad the Indies, and recall the eplendors which 


Local Agents Wanted! 


An Agent Wanted for each Town 
and County in the United States. 


Parties desiring to act as agents must accompany their 
application by a letter of dati 
and responsibility from and signed by the Editor of a 
newspaper published in the town or county for which 
agent proposes to act. The agency is to sell the bonds of 
the Industrial Exhibition Company. 


Whole Bonds $20 each. 
Half 6 10 « 
Quarter ‘* 5 


The Industrial Exhibition Company will furnish agents 
with Circulars, etc., etc. 

Each newspaper published in the town where agent is, 
located will, as so »n as agency is established, be given an 
advertisement, advert.sing such agency and the Company 
and fully explaining the plans, puposes and objects of the 
Company. 


i + 


as to 
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Such advertisement will continue in such 
papers as long as agency is sucessfully conducted. 

The Industria) Exhibition Company is the first to 
adopt the plan so long in use by the European govern~ 
ments of issuing bonds when the principal ismade secure 
and net risked, but where there is a chance fora large 
premium, an investment of $20 is sure to return to the in- 
vestor $21--one dollar more than cost—and the holder of a 
$20 Bond may obtain a premium either of $50, $100, $200, 
9500, $1,'00, $3,000, $5,000, $10,000, $25,000 or $100,000, 
The interest, which is oridinarily distributed to all the 
bond-holders pro rata, is in this loan distributed by 
chance. The purchaser of a bond knows he will receive 
back his investment, with a small rate of interest added, 
and in eonsideration of taking this small rate of interest, 


he has a chance in the above named premiums, which are 








simply the d‘stribution of interest on the whole loan, 

Each bond participates in four drawings each year, 
until it has drawn a premium, when it is surrendered, 
the premium paid, and the bond cancelled. 

The Industrial Exhibition Company, under a special 
charter, granted by the State of New York, is given au- 
thority to issue these bonds. The Legislature of the 
State, recognizing the great benefits which will arise from 
the success of this enterprise, have exempted all the real 
estate and property of the Company from taxation and 





80 dazzled, and which ultimately destroyed the 
mightiest of ancient realme.—Virginia (Nev ) 
Enterprise. 
i eel 

Mas. C. A. Wanrietp, author of ‘‘ The House- 
hold of Bouverie,” bas completed a new novel, 
entitled “A Double Wedding: or, How She Was 
Won,” which will be published by T. B. Petei« 
son & Brothers. Philade!phia,on the 14th of 
July. She has also made an arrangement with 
this house, whereby they bave become the fo. 
tore publishers of all her works, and they will 
issue at once a New ** Author's Edition ’’ of all 
her books, in uniform styl» with her new work, 
“*A Double Wedding: or, How She Was Won.” 
Each book will be complete ia one large duo- 
decimo volume, bound in morocco cloth, price 
$1.76, and the first one to be publiehed of the 
new edition will be her celebrated work, ‘* The 
Hon-ehold of Bonverie "’ 





THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 
ts Published Every Saturday, bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Sout William Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
PIVE DOLLARS PER 4NNUM in Advance 


ts for five years, and has also conferred other 
great privileges. 










Every American who understands the purposes of this 
Company will; of a necesity, feel a pride in aiding it to a 
successful termination. 

Each individual who buys a bond becomes an owner and 
an interested party, and when he views the structure 
erected with his money can say, “I aided to erect in our 
country the most magnificent building the world hag 
ever seen, a paiace which, in truth, represents the indus- 
try, energy and mechanical genius of the 
people.” 

The manufacturers and the inventors of America are 
peculiarly interested in the success of this enterprise, 
for the reason that it is to be their home, where all their 
inventions and manufatures can be exhibited and sold, 


American 


The building will contain 5,320,000 square feet of space. 
Purchasers desiring Bonds before an agency is estab- 
lished where they reside, will communicate direct with 
this office, from where they can be supplied. 


Parties desiring to act as agents or to purchase bonds 
will address 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION CO,, 
12 East 17th Street, 
(Between BROADWAY anv FIFTH AVENUE), 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Note—All moneys by draft on New York, or Express, 








or postal order charges paid by sender, 
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profit, HE’S 


T.R AG 





THOMAS R. AGNEW, 
The Sensational Grocer! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 


Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y., 


Every Family should know it! 
MAKE NO MISTAKE, 


Formerly of Murray and Greenwich. 





THF MAN. 


THE NO _ is 39, 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OGEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


INSURANCE, 


INSURANCE. 











a oe ee 
CUNARD LINE. 
EstTaBLisHep 1840. 
The British and N. A, R, M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 


By Steamers net Carrying Steerage.— First Class, £26. 
Becond Class, £ 
By Steamers Carrsing Steerage. —First Class, 15, 17 and 


1 Guine _ 
FROM N2Y voRK “OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all parts of Kurope, at lowest rates. 

Through Bulls of lading given ‘for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean w+ 

For Freight and bin passage, apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, 


For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
N.Y. 
“¢ CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Act. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


CARRYING U. 8S. MAIL, 
New York and Glasgow. 














STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY, 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. ¥.: 





ETHIOPIA...... .. «.-08--Saturday, July 3,at3 P. M. 
BOLIVIA.....-- ———~ 4 July 10, at 11 A. M. 
ELYSIA .... urday, July 17, at 3 P. M. 
CALIFORNIA. wre Juiy 24, at 10 A. M. 





VIOCTORIA...... . Saturday, July 31,at3 P,M 


RATES OF PASSAGE-TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
LONDONDERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 


Cabin Passage—§75 to $90, currency. 





INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any | . 


other first-class line. 
G@™ Drafts issued for any amount at lowest rates, 
Send for circulars, givin Sustinge hp to Com- 
pany’s offices, 7 aot A 
RON B BROTHERS, Agents. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
‘To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 
_ _ ‘this Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on om of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
| gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of at sea. 
; Capt southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ice and Heaptanps, 





Tons. Tons. 
BPAIN......0..0+00000004871 CANADA......006+.4276 
EGYPT --5089 G SCE 





= 


One ot the above | steamers ng leave New York every 


teeeeeee 


Wein, Liverpool eve ontees Queenstown 
Wary, m= aa and fortuig! ly, to London direct from 


came aod to Liverpool.........+s+0++++0-$70 and $80 
Prepaid Cabin ge from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
™ greatly reduced prices. 
ked to and , from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
I TY) Glasgow, London, 
, or Copen- 
he Steamships of this line are a an and the 
largest in the Atlantic service lea the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight Ln ay ay oy and 
are en, ff g every ce for the com- 
fort , and g speed, safety and com- 





My 
Goth 











fort, with economy. 
For further particulars od i eon Company’s office, 


Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, Newt RK, 


Notice to the Holders, of 
Arkansas State Bonds 


Orrice State Boarp or Finance, 
Lirrte Rock, January 29th, 1875. 
UNVER A RECENT ACT OF THE 

Legislature of Arkansas the undersigned 
have been constituted a Board of Finance 
for the State, with authority to correspond 
witb the holders of the bonds of Arkansas, 
in order to agree upon some uniform plan 
of consolidating and settling the just 
debts of the State. Holders of such bonds 
will do a favor to the Board by conferring | 
with them at an early day. All letters! 








addressed to them on the subject wills 


receive proper attention. 
SA. H. GARLAND, Governor. 
M. M. ROSE, 
G, N. PEAY, 


“AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 

Steamers—FRom PHILADELPHIA : 
INDIANA..... 
—- 








PENNS LVANIA....----- 
Ga Rates of 

Cabin, $100 and $7 
reduced 


eoreee ecveee ‘August 5 
ze, payable i in currency : 
md Cabin and Steerage, at 


rates. Brepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
nae eee with a Star (thus*) po nor carry 


a RED STAR LINE,” 


ANTWERP. 

From Philadelphia. From New York. 
VADERLAND......July 8 ( STATE of NEVADA.Jun.28 
NEDERLAND.....Jwy 31 | SWITZERLAND..July 20 
sailing Twice a Monta 


Cabin, $90; Second Cabin, $60 ; Steerage, reduced rates 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 


Street, New York. 
= Drafts 0 on Eng ngland and Ireland. 
—__— —— 


INSURANCE, 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 Broapway, v. W. 
Corner of f Cedar Street. 

















lith, 1875. 
THE AF- 
ity with the 


NE :W YORK, INT. OF 
THE peasowns STATEMENT 0 
tairs of the Comp: 
requirements of Eonlien ‘12 of its Charter . 
Outstanding Premiums Jar. 1, 
$91,546 78 


610,221 $9 


Premiums received from Jan. 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 








to Dec. 31, 1874, inclusive... 
$731,768 77 


This Company has issued no Policies, ex- } 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 


ATLANTIC 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGAN ZED, 1842. 


InLAND Navigation Risks, 


payable in England. 





Policies are more than 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 


the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 


Certificates for which are 


J. D. JONES, President. 
C\LLARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





o risks have been taken apon HULLS 

OF = ao 

Premiums marked off as earned during the 

period as gy ae see ereceseccsecoees 

Paid for Losses, Expenses, and 
Rebates, less oe &e., 

durin oan psoasss ,588 14 

Keturn ne nn ge2s7 

THE COMPANY HAS "THE FOLLOWING ASSETS: 

Cash in Bank.....cccceeee ~$155.071 01 

Jnited States and other stocks... .469,499 00 

ans on Stocks, drawing interest 193,300 00 


Premium Notes and Bills deceivanle....... 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 

estimated At.ee. seccecereccseverscesees 





$642,795 58 





$817 870 01 
106,350 
50,128 72 
4€,018 93 


Total Assets... seccceccseccsecccoeses $1,010,367 78 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 


— 
ot 


JAMES R. TAYLOR, 

ADAM T. BRUCE, 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, 

A. AUGUSTUS sour” 


ph ES H. DUNHAM, 
M. BATES, 

RICHARD P. BRUFF, 
RANKLIN IN, 


L 


For Pre uiums, Extra Premiums, &c...... 


Bonds and Mort 


24th Annual Report 


—-OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


IFF, INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway. 


Income For r the Year 1874. 
«-$1,54z,132 00 





ates < profits — be paid siahes TURD AY OF | For Interest...sc00 ce-ccocess cocreeseseesee 580,070 96 
their lega] representa a cn and after AY, the oie 
ond id day of February next ° For Interest, &o., aCcrued..... oo ees _ 283,488 4 
D BALANCE OF THE CERTI- $2,405,690 72 
FIGATES 0 OF THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 2 . 
1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF THE ISSUE OF Disbursements. 
\ec8, —_ + med and paid im cash to the —— Pead for Ciaums by Death on 
ereof. or t representatives, on an r 
L£UESDAY, the @nd « jay of February, from which date| Policiesand Payment of An- ; 
interest thereon will cease. ‘Vhe certificates to be pro-| DUILIAE, ceccesecrersccersoess $594,934 00 
AA the Ts of payment and cancelled to the | Pad ice Dividends, Return 
extent redeem 
A dividend in Scrip of FIFTY PER CENT.| !remiums, Purchased Poli- 
declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums for| caea, ani Interest on Divi- 
the year ending December 3ist, 1874, which may be Geek. 06 ..cccooceemmmenens VS 
entitled to partict se Certificates for which will be is- ree nto cmninces 
wed on ant altge ae oy ndenek the tna | Total mount returned 
ona to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 98 
JOHN K. MYERS, WILLIAM LECONEY, _| Paio ior Expenses = 
Segre there, THERA dogfish’ | Tan Mati same 
8. BARN . HOS. B MERRICK, SE Rh eane rene ee 
M.T BLODG ETT GEORGE A. MEY 
JON A, TON WALTER ut. Pa Assets. 
OX. M. GEORG SMI 1 
PRANOIS MORAN, © MENRY'D. ROLPH,” — [SAU on handeraseceseersece’ $00,820 7 
WM. HEGEMAN, JOHN H. CLAR gages, and 


o- 
terest accrued on same.,.. . 5,458, 67 3° 


Loans on Policies in force... .. 2,279,738 08 
United States and New York 





PRANCIS PAYSO. 
JEHIAL READ, 
JOHN kh, W 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Haz, Secretary. 


“NEW YorRE 


Uoaa and Indemnity Company, 
129 Broadway, corner Barclay Street, N. ¥. 


Capital $1,000,000. 


asansacta GENERAL BANKING BUSIN'SS, 
Receive DEPOSITS subject to ULECK AT SIGHT 
syiag INTEREST on DAILY BALANGES. 
HMEORS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING « OUSE, 

Keceive TRUSTS and FINANOIAL AGENCIES 
Keep trave(er-booka, register STOCKS, and act as TRUS- 
TEES for RAILROADS and other corporations and for 
adividuals. 

WILLIAM R, FOSTER, 

AN JREW McKIN EY. Vice-Presileni. 


STEPHEN L. MERCHANT 
JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 








Pr sident. 





L-JBNO7'0 RS 
| Obaries Stanton 1 Wz. Park, 
Prosper P. Shaw, 


be Denison, Alexander E Orr 
e hi. Munsell, nam B. Ogden 
ViuliamH. Breeden Aaron Claflin, 
ohn G. Hoyt, a. Brown, 
= Lay = a. Ob: her Meyer, 
3M @. P. Lowrey, 
. ww H. Voster 





+ Btate Board of Finance. 





JUMM 7. BANKER Seorstary- 


Quarterly and Semi- An 
Premiums deferred, 


class Companies as to the following 


State Stocks....+0....++ee000 703,256 00 
and Pre. 
miums ra Interest im course 
of collection and transmie- 


BIOR. 2 sccccccccce « 513,004 24 


Tem on Stocks 
ak Beat (Market va'ce of 


644,980 47 
26,705 95 


Assets... seeeeceee 750 48 
—4 5 for ail Pol ae 
arlisle 4 SS s- $7 415,083 19 
239,930 00 


the Securities, $301, a... ets 
to date, and all 


Interest due to 


other property....... 





Gross 
Reserve 
in force, 


Claims by death not ozs 
—- unpaid and 


198,°05 12 
SS ssss.0371 7 


DULY oc eeeeer cere. ssevoee 


Undivided Surplus. - - - - $1,837, 677 17 17 


The Manhattan invites a th other first- 
ctewene H 

The large excess of Assets over hy fabilities, 

The small Ratio of 


to Income, 
Caso to Heenan Risks, shown in the small per 


centage of death claim: 
Prud 


dence and Skill in Management. 

a and Liberality in the Payment of Losse; and 

vidends, 

The even and uninterrupted success of its — 
for a quarter of a century. 
The interest account exceeds the claims paid. 
No portion of the b of this has been 
derived from reinsuring the masks of unsuccessful com 
panics. 





HENRY STOKES, President, 

C. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS Actuary. 


EY Emr } Asst. Secretaries 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


[INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 


And will issue Policies making Loss 


ts Assets for the Security of its 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WALL STREET, ©. ¥. 


EW YOR OFTHE ASFA 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING 3S STATHME IT OF T AIRS 
of the Company on the 31s £ > 187 
in conformity with the provisions of its Onareer® 
Out premiums December We 1873.. $246,9:0 93 
Premiums received from January It to 
Comber 31st, 187isecereccroccrccccsesessee 1,378,866 06 


Total Promiums......0s-cccscessessee$l,(2", 776 99 


ee 





Amount of premiums earned from 
lst to December 31st, 1874..-... 
premi ostece *7,143 27 


Less return UMS 005... 
++ $1 313,615 93 
Com- 


$1,401,059 20 
oeerceess 7 
Net earned premiums............ 
Paid my E the same period : 
Expenses and Re-Insurance, less 


8 Reh RON Celt eee NB, 


1,065,188 89 
‘Baan 
veesesceee $20,000 Ov 

Paid ossh rebatement to deslers..... $155,753 29 


The Com has the following Asse 
Cash “in touneend oe ha $32,737 49 


Paid cash dividend to 
August lst........... 


United States, stat 
other Stocks.. sre. ceceeee 406,7°0 00 
Interest jue on “Investments see 5, 9FS 24 


inm Notes and Premiums 





course of soe > coscceese 463,839 89 
Re-insurance and salvages due, and 

scrip of other COMPADICN coe -oe. 38,212 00 

$997,662 62 

A Semi- epenes + ma of FIVE (5) PER OENT. wil) 
be paid to the stockholders, or their rep ives 
on and after MONDAY, 5 ot 25th, 1875. 

TRUST2LES: 

JAMES |RECLAND, NCIS HATHAWAY 
SAMUEL WI AARON L, RSID, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, JOHN P, WOOD, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGs, 
WILLIAM WATT, HENRY EYRE, 
Jas. JOSE?H SLAGG. 

ELLWOOD WALTER, EDWARD MERRITT, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T, WILLETS, 
SAMUEL L. HAM, lL, N, 

YCE GRAY, ENRY R. KUNAARDT 

. L, McOREADY, S. WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., ARLES DIMON 
HAROLD DOLLNER, PAUL N, SPOFFO! 
JOB8EPH WILLETS, JAMES DOU 

WILLIAM B-SCOrT. 


ne wese WALTER, President. 

RCH. G. MONTGOMERY, Jr, 
Vi ee 
ALANSON by ‘2 HEGKM 


ond lee-Presideant 
©, J, DFSPARD, nome 


STEEL PENS. 

















MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England, 





SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


[STEEL PENS. 


These Pens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Nua 
een One Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 


in 1873, 

and the sale is continually increasing 

They are of superior English make, and ave justly cele- 
brated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness of 
voiut. For sale by the trade generally. 

GH To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 


138 and 140 Grand Street. N. Y., 


NOW READY! 
The TENTH EDITION, 


PRICE, - - 50 cents, post free, 
of ENO'S Treatise on the 


STOMACH AND ITS TRIALS, 


Revised American Edition, 


by CASSIUS COOPER, 
Professor of Anatomy. 

















Published by the WILMER & ROGERS’ NEWS COM- 
PANY, 31 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 





